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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 


-- To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and reseagch in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
graphy, archaeology and related sciences, as well as zo rts such ‘@s Whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
Itu 


— To receive contributions for the support of on that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

— To promote programs of an educational, 

— To further the exchange of information 
exploration throughout the continent of South jem, 

— To collect and make available reliable inf i 
outdoorsmen. 

— To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

— To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 
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Magazine 


The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
US$1S. See "Membership Services" at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 


Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences. 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 

The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 
magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 

Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima & Quito Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


1. A friendly, knowledgeable staff will help with your travel needs and may be called upon when problems arise. 
2. Awide variety of information sources related to South America are available, such as: 


Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club Members describing recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 

People: Network of knowledgeable people are available for specialized information. 

Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics are on hand. 


Members are entitled to discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 

The Club will sell used equipment for members. 

‘The Club provides storage for equipment and valuables. 

Members may use the Club’s address to receive mail and messages. 

The Club staff will make hotel reservations in Lima and Quito. 

The Club staff will reconfirm international flight reservations. 

Members looking for a travel companion should apply in person at the Lima & Quito Clubhouses. 
Members are invited to use the Club’s book exchange. 

The staff will advise on expeditions and provide logistical support for groups and individuals. 

The Club is your home away from home; Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5:00. 
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the Orinoco River. Staatsbibliothek, West Berlin. See 
articles on pages 4 and 14. 
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The renowned German scientist Alexander von Humboldt did extensive travel 
and exploration in the equinoctial regions of South America from 1799 to 1804. This 
is an adaptation of Humboldt’s account of his passage through the Casiquiare Canal, the 
natural channel that connects the river basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon. Humboldt’s aim 
was to map the course of the Casiquiare, particularly its bifurcation from the Orinoco and its 
mouth on the Rio Negro. The existence of this rare natural phenomenon had long been doubted 
by many of Humboldt’s European contemporaries. 


ay 10th, 1800: We left San Carlos del 
Rio Negro a little before sunrise, to go 
up river as far as the mouth of Casiquia- 
re, and to research the real course of 
this river, which unites the Orinoco and the Amazon. The 
‘ air is so saturated by water in these forests, that the water 
vapor becomes visible on the least increase of evaporation 
at the surface. We were every day more grieved at the 
aspect of the cloudy sky. The excessive humidity was 
damaging Mr. Bonpland’s [Humboldt’s traveling compan- 
ion] plant collection, and I was afraid that we should find 
the fogs of the Rfo Negro in the valley of the Casiquiare. 
Without a sight of the sun and the stars, astronomical 
observations would be impossible, and we would have 
exposed ourselves in vain to long and painful privations. 


Our Indian pilot promised us the sun as soon as we left © 


behind the black waters of the Rio Negro. Fortunately 
for our researches, the prediction of our pilot was verified, 
The white waters of the Casiquiare brought us a more 
serene sky, and also stars, mosquitoes and crocodiles. 
After having ascended the rapids of the rock of 
Uinumane, we reached the mouth of the Casiquiare at a 
distance of thirteen kilometers from the small fort at San 
Carlos del Rio Negro. We found some lichens on the 
rock of of Uinumane, opposite the island of Chamanare, 
at the edge of the rapids; and as the Casiquiare near its 
mouth turns abruptly from east to southwest, we saw for 
the first time this majestic branch of the Orinoco in all its 
breadth. It much resembles the Rio Negro in the general 
aspects of the landscape. The trees of the forest advance 
as far as the beach, but the Casiquiare has white waters 
and changes direction more frequently. Its breadth near 
the rapids of Uinumane almost surpasses that of the Rio 
Negro. I found it everywhere from 480 to 550 meters, as 
far up river as Lake Vasiva. Before we passed the island 
of Garigave, we perceived to the northeast, almost at the 
horizon, a little hill with a hemispheric summit. Con- 
tinually surrounded by vast plains, this solitary hill excites 
the attention of the traveler. Continuous mountains are 
only found more to the east, towards the sources of the 
Pacimoni, Siapa and Mayvaca, Waving arrived at the 


The author, Victor M. Ponce, teaches civil engincering at San Diego 
State University. He has a longstanding interest in rivers and river 
hydravlics, having traveled and consulted extensively in South America. 
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rapids of Caravine, we perceived that the Casiquiare, with 
the winding of its course, again approached San Carlos. 
The distance from San Carlos to the mission of San Fran- 
cisco Solano, where we slept that night, is only two-and-a- 
half leagues (about 18km) by land; but it is reckoned 
seven or eight leagues by way of the river. At the mission 
of San Francisco Solano, I passed the night in the open 
air, waiting vainly for stars. The air was misty, not- 
withstanding the white waters which were to lead us 


beneath an ever-starry sky. The Indians 
whom we found 
asics in San Francisco 


” — monales 
and Cheru- 
vichahenas 
: nations. The 
latter descend from a large tribe settled on the Rio 
Tomo, a tributary of the Upper Rfo Negro. I tried to 
obtain from the Cheruvichahenas information regarding 
the upper course of the Rio Negro, but my interpreter 
could not make them comprehend the sense of my ques- 
tions. They kept repeating that the sources of the Rio 
Negro and the Inirida were as close to each other as "two 
fingers of the hand." From the Pacimonales, we acquir- 
ed two large birds, an ana and a toucan. The ana is 
a species of macaw, about 40cm long, with a 
purple-colored body. The toucan resembles 
the raven in its manners and intelligence. 
It is a courageous animal, but easily 
tamed. Its long and stout beak helps 
it to defend itself at a distance. It 
makes itself master of the house, steals 
whatever it can come at, and loves to_. 
bathe often and fish on the banks 
of the river. The toucan makes 
extraordinary gestures when pre- 
paring to drink. The monks say 
that it makes the sign of the cross 
upon the water, and this popular 
belief has obtained for the toucan, 
from the creoles, the name 
of diosdado (God given). 
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At night, when we rested, we placed the leather case 
containing our provisions in the center; then our instru- 
ments, and the cages of the animals. Our hammocks were 
suspended around these; beyond, were those of the 
Indians. The exterior circle was formed by the fires, which 
are lighted to keep off the jaguars. Such was the order of 
our encampment on the banks of the Casiquiare. The In- 
dians often spoke to us of a little nocturnal animal with a 
long nose, which they call the guachi, but it is no doubt the 
coati. The missionaries gravely prohibit the natives from 
eating the flesh of the guachi, to which they attribute the 
same stimulating qualities as the flesh of the alligator. 


ay 11th: We left the mission 
of San Francisco Solano at a 
late hour, to travel only a 
short day’s journey. The 


iform strata of vapors 
/ began to divide into 
clouds of distinct out- 
lines, and there was a 
light eastern wind. We 
recognized in these signs 
an approaching change 
of weather, and were 
unwilling to go far from 
the mouth of the Casi- 
quiare, in the hope of 
observing during the 
following night the pas- 
sage of some star over 
the meridian. We dis- 
covered the Rio Daquia- 
po to the south, the 
Guachaparu to the 

north and a distance 
later the rapids of 
Cananivacari. The ve- 
locity of the current 
being two meters per 
second, we had to strug- 
gle against the turbulent 
waters of the rapids. 
Having gone on shore, 
Mr. Bonpland discover- 
ed a juvia (Brazil nut) 
tree. The Indians as- 
sured us that the exist- 
ence of this tree on 

the banks of the Casi- 
quiare was unknown at 
the mission of San Fran- 
cisco Solano, and at 

the mission of Esmeralda, 
in the Upper Orinoco. 


TAKING a shortcut through the flooded forest 
\ PS = Pata aeathee i oe o4 


Six kilometers upstream from the rapids of Canani- 
vacari, rocks of the strangest forms rise in the plains. First 
appears a narrow wall 25m high, and then two granite 
turrets. The arrangement of the rocks is so symmetrical 
that they might be taken for the ruins of an ancient 
edifice. Are they the remains of islets in the midst of an 
inland sea that covered the flat ground between Sierra 
Parima (the headwaters of the Orinoco) and Sierra Pare 
cis (in Mato Grosso)? Or have these walls of rock been 
heaved up by the elastic forces that still act in the interior 
of our planet? 

The banks of the Casiquiare are embellished with the 
chiriva palm tree with pinnate leaves which are silvery 
beneath. The serenity of the sky promising us a fine night, 
we resolved at five in the evening to rest near the rock of 
Culimacari, a solitary granitic rock from which we made 
astronomical observations. We determined the position of 
the mouth of the Pacimoni the fort of San Carlos, and the 
junction of the Casiquiare and the Rfo Negro. The rock 
of Culimacari is precisely 
gy in 20’ 42" north latitude, 

and probably in 69 33’ 50" 
é longitude (west of the 
meridian of Paris). The 


had previously been 
placed at half a degree 
s north of the equator. My 
i observations show that 
: San Carlos del Rio Ne- 
gro, or, as they say pom- 
j pously here, the fortress 
on the frontier, is farther 
north than previously 
acknowledged, at 1 53’ 
42" north latitude. 
Therefore, the equator 
does not pass to the 
north of the little 
Portuguese fort of Sao 
Jose de Marabitanas, as 
has been marked in all 
the maps hitherto. I was 
5s prepared to find the e- 
; quator one degree north 
of San Carlos, conse- 
quently on the banks of 
the Temi and the Tua- 
mini. Previous observa- 
tions made at the mission 
of Baltazar had already 
s ; led me to believe that this 
48% — observation was erron- 
fig  €ous, but it was only by 
7 the latitude of the rock of 


The missionaries gravely prohibit the natives from eating 


the flesh of the guachi, to which they attribute the same stimulating 


qualities as the flesh of the alligator. 


| 


FIGURE 1: Adaptation of Humboldt’s map of the Casiquiare Canal, Paris, 1814-34. 
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the real situation of the frontiers. The isle of San Jose, in measured to be about 3.5 meters per second. It took us 14 
the Rio Negro, considered up to this day [1800] as the hours to reach the mission of Mandavaca, but not for want 
limit between the Spanish and Portuguese possessions, is _ of activity of our rowers. 


at least 1 38’ north latitude. 


ay 12th: We 
) left the rock 
of Culimacari 

at one thirty 
in the morning. The torment of mos- 
quitoes, to which we were exposed, 
augmented in proportion as we increas- 
ed our distance from the Rio Negro. 
There are no zancudos in the valley of 
the Casiquiare, but the simulium, and 
all the other insects of the tipulary 
family, are only so much more frequent 
and venomous. Having still eight 
nights to pass in the open air in this 
damp and unhealthy climate before we 
could reach the mission of Esmeralda, 
our pilot sought to arrange our voyage 
in such a manner as to enable us to en- 
joy the hospitality of the missionary in 
Mandavaca, and some shelter in the 
village of Vasiva. We went up with 
difficulty against the current, which I 


Towards sunrise, we passed the mouth of the Paci- 


SIERRA PARIMA 


11 KM PORTAGE BETWEEN 
RR. PIMICHIN ANO A. TUAMINI 


THE 


CASIQUIARE Sa0 Jose do Marabitanas ® top, auuz0H 
CANAL 
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They all fell sick, and 
would no more eat monk or layman. 


moni, a river which I have previously mentioned in regards 
to the trade of sarsaparrilla, and which furnishes (by 
means of the Baria) so remarkable an intertwining with 
the Rio Cauaburi (in Brazil). The Pacimoni rises in a 
hilly ground, from the confluence of three small rivers not 
marked in the maps of the missionaries. Its waters are 
black, but to a lesser degree than those of Lake Vasiva, 
further upstream, which also communicates with the Casi- 
quiare. Between the Rio Pacimoni and Lake Vasiva lies 
the mouth of the Rfo Siapa, the waters of which are 
white. I shall not recur again to the difficulty of explaining 
this coexistence of rivers differently colored within a small 
space of ground; I shall only observe, that at the mouth of 
the Pacimoni, and on the borders of Lake Vasiva, we were 
again struck by the purity and extreme transparency of the 
waters. 

We passed some turbulent rapids before we reached 
the mission at Mandavaca. The village contains only six 
natives. The state of the Christian settlements is in 
general so miserable, that, in the whole course of the 
Casiquiare, on a length of 50 leagues (about 300km), there 
are less than 200 inhabitants. The banks of this river were 
indeed more peopled before the arrival of the mission- 
aries. The Indians have withdrawn into the woods, toward 
the east, for the plains of the west are almost deserted. 
We found at Mandavaca a missionary who talked to us at 
length about his solitude, and of the sad necessity which 
often compelled him to leave the most atrocious crimes 
unpunished in the missions of Mandavaca and Vasiva. 

In Vasiva, an Indian alcalde (chief) had 

a few years before eaten one of his 

wives, after having fattened her 

by good feeding. The cannibalism 

of the nations of this part of the 

world is never caused by the want of 
subsistence, or by the superstitions of 
their religion, but it is generally the effect 
of vengenance of a conqueror. Victory over a hostile 
horde is celebrated by a repast, in which some parts of the 
body of a prisoner are devoured. Sometimes a defenseless 
family is surprised in the night; or an enemy who is met by 
chance in the woods, is killed by a poisoned arrow. 

It is civilization only that has made man feel the unity 
of the human race; which has revealed to him the ties of 
consanguinity, by which he is linked to beings to whose 
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language and manners he is a stranger. Savages only 
know of their own family, and a tribe appears to them but 
a more numerous assemblage of relations. But these 
savages detest all who are not of their family, or their 
tribe; they hunt the Indians of a neighboring tribe, who 
live at war with their own, as we hunt, game. They know 
the duties of family and relationship, but not those of 
humanity. No emotion or pity prompts them to spare the 
wives and children of a hostile race; and the latter are 
devoured at the repasts given at the conclusion of a battle 
or of a warlike incursion. 

It is known that anthropophagy, and the practice of 
human sacrifice, with which it is often connected, are 
found in all parts of the world, and among people of very 
different races. What strikes us more in the study of 
history, is to see human sacrifice retained in a state of 
civilization somewhat advanced, and that the nations, 
which hold it a point of honor to devour their prisoners, 
are not always the rudest and most ferocious. The Ca- 
bres, Guipunavis and Caribees, have always been more 
powerful and more civilized than other hordes of the Ori- 
noco. Yet the former two are as much addicted to anthro- 
pophagy as the latter is repugnant to it. We must carefully 
distinguish the different branches, into which the great 
family of the Caribee nations is divided. The Caribees of 
the continent, those who inhabit the plains between the 
Lower Orinoco, the Rio Branco, 
and the Essequibo, 

hold in horror 
the practice 
of devour- 


barbarous custom, at the first discovery of America, 
existed only among the Caribees of the West Indies. It is 
they, who have rendered the name of cannibals, Caribees, 
and anthropophagi, synonymous, It was their cruelties 
that prompted the law, promulated in 1504, by which the 
Spaniards were permitted to make a slave of any indivi- 


dual of an American nation, who could be proved to be of 
Caribee origin. I believe, however, that the anthro- 
pophagy of the inhabitants of the West India islands was 
much exaggerated in the tales of the first travelers. 
Herrera, a grave and judicious historian, has not disdained 
to relate these tales in his Decadas Historicas. He has 
even credited that extraordinary event, which led the 
Caribees to renounce this barbarous custom. The natives 
of a little island devoured a Dominican monk, whom 
they carried off from the coast of Puerto Rico. They all 
fell sick, and would no more eat monk or layman. 
Reflecting on the manners of these Indians, we are 
almost terrified at the combination of sentiments, which 
seem mutually to exclude each other; that faculty of 
nations to become but partially humanized; that pre- 
ponderance of customs, prejudices, and traditions, over 
the natural reflections of the 
heart. We had a fugitive 
Indian in our canoe, who had 
become sufficiently civilized 
to be useful to us in placing 
the instruments necessary for 
our astronomical obser- 
vations. He was no less mild 
than intelligent, and we had 
some desire to take him into 
our service. What was our 
regret, when, talking to him 
through an interpreter, we 
learned "that the flesh of the 
marimonde monkeys, though 
blacker, appeared to him to 
have the taste of human 
flesh." He told us that his 
tribe preferred the insides of 
the hands of man, an asser- 


tion which was accompanied 
by gestures of savage joy. 
We inquired whether he still 


had the desire to eat of a 


Cheruvichahena. He an- 
swered without discom- 
posure that, living in the 


mission, he would only eat 
what he saw was eaten 


by the Padres. Reproaches addressed to the natives on 
the abominable practice produced no effect. It is as if a 
Brahmin of the Ganges, traveling in Europe, reproached 
us with our habit of eating of the flesh of animals. In the 
eyes of this native, the Cheruvichahena was a being entire- 
ly different from himself; and whom he thought no more 
unjust to kill than the jaguars of the forest. It was merely 
from a sense of propriety, that, as long as he should 
remain in the mission, he would only eat the same food as 
the Padres. The natives, if they return to their tribe, or 
find themselves pressed by hunger, soon resume their 
ancient habits of anthropophagy. 

Although the Indians of the Casiquiare readily return 
to their barbarous habits, they display, while in the 
missions, intelligence, some love of labor, and in parti- 
cular, a great facility for learning the Spanish language. 
The villages, being for the most part inhabited by three or 
four tribes who do not understand each other, a foreign 


idiom, which is at the same time that of the civil power 
and the language of the missionary, affords the advantage 
of a more general means of communication. We were 
told that the Indians of the Casiquiare and the Rfo Negro 
are preferred on the lower Orinoco on account of their 
intelligence and activity. Those of Mandavaca are cele- 
brated for the fabrication of the curare poison. Unfor- 
tunately, this fabrication occupies the natives far more 
than agriculture. Yet, the soil on the banks of the Casi- 
quiare is excellent. It appears to be more fertile than that 
of the valley of the Rio Negro, where maize does not 
prosper. Rice, beans, cotton, and sugar, yield rich 
harvests where their cultivation has been tried. 

Here, as in the Rfo Negro, the humidity of the air and 
the abundance of insects, which is its natural con- 
sequence, are obstacles almost invincible to cultivation. 
Everywhere you meet with 
those large ants, that march 
in close bands, and direct 
their attack so much the 
more on cultivated plants, as 
these are herbaceous and 
succulent, while the forests 
of these countries afford only 
plants with wood stalks. 
When a missionary cultivates 
any culinary plant of Europe, 
he is compelled to suspend 
his garden in the air, about 
one meter above the ground, 
with cords of the chi- 
quichiqui palm. This 
protects the young plants 
from weeds, worms, and the 
ants, which pursue their 
migration in a right line, and 
not knowing what vegetates 
above, seldom turn from 
their course to climb up 
stakes that are stripped of 
their bark. 


* ay 13th: My astronomical 
observations showed the lati- 
tude at Mandavaca to be 
” 24 47"; its longitude, 69 27. 
e left Mandavaca at two-thirty in the morning. We still 
had to struggle during eight days against the currents of 
the Casiquiare. After six hours’ voyage, we passed on the 
east the mouth of the Rio Siapa, which rises on the 
mountains of Unturan, and furnishes near its sources a 
portage to the Rio Macava, one of the tributaries of the 
Upper Orinoco. This river has white waters, and is not 
more than half as broad as the Pacimoni, the waters of 
which are black. The upper course of the Siapa is strange- 
ly disfigured on the maps of La Cruz and Surville, which 
have served as models to all subsequent maps. The mis- 
sionary Caulin has said that the Siapa rises in moun- 
tainous country, near which live the Amuisana Indians. 
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These Indians have been trans- 
formed into Amoizanas, or 
Amazons; and the Rio Sia- 
pa has been made to rise 
from a spring, which, the 
moment it issues from 

the ground, divides 

itself into two branches, 
the courses of which 

are diametrically oppo- 
site. We stopped near 

the rapids of Cunuri. The 
noise of the little cataract 
augmented sensibly during 
the night. Our Indians assert- 
ed that it was a certain presage 
of rain. In fact, it rained long 
before sunrise; and the araguate 
monkeys had warned us by their lengthened 


howlings of the approach of the shower, long before the 


noise of the cataracts increased. 


ay 14: The mosquitoes, and 
still more the ants, drove us 
from the shore before two in 
Mie the morning. We had until then 
believed that the latter did not crawl along the cords by 
which the hammocks are usually suspended; but whether 
this opinion is erroneous, or the ants fell upon us from the 
tops of the trees, we had great difficulty to keep ourselves 
free from these troublesome insects. The river became 
narrower as we advanced, and we examined repeatedly, 
during this day, the temperature of the Casiquiare. The 
water at the surface of the river was 24 (when the air was 
at 25.6 C), but four or five degrees less thn that of the 
Orinoco. After having passed on the west mouth of the 
Caterico, which has black waters of great transparency, we 
left the bed of the river to land in an island on which the 
mission of Vasiva is established. The lake, which 
surrounds the mission, is one league broad (about six 
kilometers), and communicates by three outlets with the 
Casiquiare. The surrounding country, full of marshes, is 
extremely feverish. The lake, the waters of which appear 
yellow by transmitted light, is dry in the season of great 
heat, and the Indians themselves are unable to resist the 
miasmas that rise from the mud. The complete absence 
of wind contributes to render the climate of this country 
more pernicious. 


May 15th: From this date on, we slept constantly in the 
open air, but I cannot indicate the spots where we halted. 
These regions are so wild, and so little frequented that 
with the exception of some rivers, the Indians were ig- 
norant of the names of the objects which I set by the 
compass. After having passed the point where the Rio 

Itinivini separates itself from the Casiquiare to take its 
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course to the west, we found 
the marshy banks of the 
river ornamented with 
bamboos. These arbore- 
scent gramina rise to 
the height of six meters, 
with their stem con- 
stantly arched toward 
the summit. It is a new 
species of Bambusa with 
very broad leaves. This 
Bambusa latifolia seems to 
be peculiar to the basins of 
the Upper Orinoco, the Casi- 
quiare, and the Amazon. Our 
first resting place upstream of 
Vasiva was easily arranged. We 
found a little nook of dry ground, free 
from shrubs, to the south of the Rio Cura- 
muni, in a spot where we saw some capuchin monkeys, re- 
cognizable by their black beard and their gloomy and sul- 
len air. The following five nights were so much the more 
troublesome as we approached the bifurcation of the Ori- 
noco. The luxuriousness of the vegetation increases in a 
manner of which is difficult even for those who are accus- 
tomed to the aspects of the forests between the tropics, to 
form an idea. There is no longer a beach; a palisade of 
tufted trees forms the banks of the river. You see a canal 
400 meters wide, bordered by two enormous walls, clothed 
with lianas and foliage. We often tried to land, but were 
unable to step out of the boat. Toward sunset, we sailed 
along the bank for an hour, to discover not an opening 
(since none exists) but a spot less wooded, where our 
Indians by means of a hatchet and manual labor, could 
gain space enough for a resting place for our group of 
thirteen persons. It was impossible to pass the night in the 
canoe. The mosquitoes, which tormented us during the 
day, accumulated toward the evening beneath the palm- 
covered roof which served to shelter us from the rain. 
Our hands and faces had never before been more swelled. 
Father Zea fone of Humboldt’s traveling companions] 
acknowledged that the sting of the insects of the Casiquia- 
re was the most painful he had ever felt. We experienced 
great difficulty amid a thick forest in finding wood to 
make a fire, the branches of the trees, in those equatorial 
regions where it always rains, being so full of juice that 
they would scarcely burn at all. Fire was necessary to us 
only as a defense against the beasts of the forest, for we 
had such a scarcity of provisions that we had little need of 
it to prepare our food. 


May 18th: On this day, toward the evening, we dis- 
covered a spot where the bank of the river was furnished 
with wild cacao trees. The nut of these cacaos is small 
and bitter; the Indians of the forest suck the pulp and 
throw away the nut, which is picked by the Indians of the 
missions, and sold to persons who are not very nice in 
their fabrication of their chocolate. To the south of Lake 


Duractumuni, we slept in a forest of palm trees. It rained 
violently, but the natural vegetation furnished so thick a 
natural trellis that we were sheltered under a vault of 
foliage. Our fires lighted up to the height of twenty 
meters the palm trees, the lianas loaded with flowers and 
the columns of white smoke, which ascended in a straight 
line toward the sky. The whole exhibited a magnificent 
spectacle, but to enjoy it with tranquility, we should have 
breathed an air free from insects. 

The view of the river, and the hum of the insects were 
a little monotonous; but some remains of our natural 
cheerfulness enabled us to find sources of relief amid our 
wearisome voyage. We discovered that by eating small 
portions of dry cacao, ground without sugar, and drinking 
a large quantity of river water, we were able to appease 
our appetites for several hours. The ants and the mosqui- 
toes occupied us more than the humidity and the want of 
food. Notwithstanding the wants to which we were ex- 
posed during our excursions in the Cordilleras (of the 
Andes), the navigation from Mandavaca to Esmeralda has 
always appeared to us the most painful part of our travels 
in America. I advise those who want to travel from the 
Rio Negro to the Orinoco, and who are not very desirous 
of seeing the great bifurcation of the latter, to portage 
directly to the Atababo, by way of the Pimichin, Tuanmin, 
and Temi rivers. 

Above the Rio Duractumuni, the Casiquiare pursues 
a uniform direction from northeast to southwest. We 
were surprised to see how much the high, steep banks of 
the Casiquiare had been undermined on each side by the 
sudden rises of the river. Trees rooted up formed as it 
were natural rafts, and, half buried in the mud, were 
extremely dangerous for canoes. It is probable that, if the 
bark of a traveler were overset in this uninhabited region, 
the traveler would disappear without any indication of his 
misfortune marking where, or how, he had perished. 


We paid little attention 
to the cries of the 


jaguar... 


sii pe ere ay 20th: We passed 
‘Plss the night of May 20th, 
ee the last of our voyage 
on the Casiquiare, near the 
point of bifurcation of the Orinoco. We had some hope of 
being able to make an astronomical observation, as falling 
stars of remarkable magnitude were visible through the 
vapors that veiled the sky. We concluded that the stratum 
of vapors must be very thin, since meteors of this kind 
have scarcely ever been seen below a cloud. Those we 
now beheld shot toward the north, and succeeded each 
other at almost equal intervals. The Indians, who little 
ennoble by their expressions the wanderings of imagina- 
tion, name the falling stars the urine, and the dew, the 
spittle of the stars. The clouds thickened anew, and we 
discerned neither meteors, nor the real stars, for which we 
had impatiently waited for several days. 

We had been told that the insects at Esmeralda were 
even more cruel and voracious than those of the Casi- 
quiare. Notwithstanding this expectation, we indulged 
with satisfaction the hope of sleeping at length in a spot 
that was inhabited. Our satisfaction, however, was dis- 
turbed at our last resting place in the Casiquiare, in the 
edge of a forest. In the middle of the night, we were 
warned by the Indians of the cries of the jaguar, and they 
came from the tops of some neighboring trees. Our fires 
burning bright, and having by long habit become tranquil 
respecting dangers that are not chimerical, we paid little 
attention to the cries of the jaguar. They were attracted 
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by the smell and bark of our dog. This animal (which as 
of the mastiff breed) began at first to bark; then, when the 
tiger drew nearer, to howl, hiding himself below the 
hammocks, as if seeking the protection of man. We had 
long become accustomed to the alternations of courage 
and fear in this young animal, which was gentle and 
extremely caressing. How great was our chagrin, when in 
the morning, at the moment of reembarking, the Indians 
informed us that the dog had disappeared! There could 
be no doubt that he had been carried off by the jaguars. 
Perhaps hearing their cries no more, it had wandered 
from the fires on the side of the beach; perhaps we had 
not heard its moans, being plunged in a profound sleep. 
We had often heard the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Orinoco affirm that the oldest jaguars, those that have 
hunted at night for several years, are sufficiently cunning 
to carry off animals from the midst of a camp, grasping 
the neck so as to prevent their cries. The dog, which had 
accompanied us from Caracas, and had so often in swim- 
ming escaped the pursuit of the crocodiles, had been 
devoured in the forest. 


ay 21st: We again entered 
the bed of the Orinoco, 
¢ ay three leagues [about 22 kilo- 
a meters] downstream of the 
mission of Esmeralda. The point of the bifurcation of the 
Orinoco has a very imposing aspect. Lofty granitic moun- 
tains rise on the right (northern) bank, while there are no 
mountains on the left (southern) bank of the Orinoco, 
west or east of the bifurcation. I shall conclude with some 
general reflections on the behavior of the rivers of Spanish 
Guyana (south Venezuela). 

Accustomed to consider the rivers of Europe only in 
that part of their course where they are contained between 
two lines of ridges, we find it difficult to conceive the 
existence of these windings, these bifurcations, these 
communications of rivers in America. This vast continent 
is still more remarkable for the extent and uniformity of 
its plains, than for the gigantic elevation of its mountain 
ranges. The idea that the Rhine might send a branch to 
the Danube, the Vistula to the Oder, the Seine to the 
Loire, appears at first sight so absurd, that we require 
sufficient proof of the existence of a communication be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amazon. 

The source of the Orinoco is in the southern side of 
Sierra Parima. In its upper and middle course, the 
Orinoco describes three quarters of an oval, the greatest 
axis of which lies in the direction of the latitude. It turns 
around in a group of mountains, which send waters to it 
from its opposite sides. In this part of its course, the 
Orinoco fills a sort of gutter, formed by the gentle slope 
which descends from the very remote chain of the Andes 
of Colombia, and the very short counterslope rising on the 
east toward Sierra Parima. This disposition of the ground 
is the cause of the largest tributary streams of the Orinoco 
being those of the west. 

The course of the Orinoco displays three peculiarities 
worthy of attention: (1) the constancy with which it 
remains near the group of mountains, around which it 
turns at the south, the west and the north; (2) the sit- 
uation of its sources on ground which would seem to 
belong to the basins of the Rio Negro and the Amazon; 
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and (3) its bifurcation, sending a branch to another system 
of rivers. When we descend the Orinoco from Esmeralda, 
whether our course is toward the west, the north, or the 
east, we always perceive very lofty mountains on the right 
bank, and plains that extend as far as the eye can reach on 
the left bank. The line of maximum depression is con- 
sequently found at the foot of the mountains, on the 
circumference of Sierra Parima. Another peculiarity in 
the course of the Orinoco, is that the basin of this river 
seems to be primitively confounded with the basin of 
another river, that of the Amazon. The Orinoco traverses 
the same plain, from east to west, through which the 
Amazon runs in a parallel but contrary direction, that is, 
from west to east. Plains, however, are composed of 
systems of alternate slopes, separated by ridges, or 
secondary lines of elevation, which their small height 
renders almost imperceptible to the eye. The third pecu- 
liarity of the Orinoco is its bifurcation, which is at 3 10’ 
north latitude, and 68 37’ longitude (west of the meridian 
of Paris). River deltas are the effect of bifurcations in the 
plain of a shore, and on observing them carefully, we 
sometimes find, near the bifurcation, communications 
with other rivers, branches of which are in the vicinity. 
Now, wherever, in the interior or great continents, we find 
a flat surface like that of a shore, the same phenomena 
must occur. The causes that produce bifurcations near the 
mouth of a great river may also give rise to them near its 
source, and in the upper part of its course. Three circum- 
stances contribute to make possible the bifurcation: (1) 
the very small undulations of a plain that drains two dis- 
tinct basins; (2) the breadth of the principal river in one of 
the basins; and (3) the location of this principal river’s 
thalweg, at the very edge of the boundary between the two 
basins. The bifurcation takes place when the principal 
river’s thalweg approaches and intersects the boundary be- 
tween the two basins. The branch which is then separated 
can no longer return to the principal river, for a stream of 
water, once it has entered a\basin, can no longer extricate 
itself. 

I have often been asked 
believe that the channel of 
eventually choke itself 


whether I were inclined to 
the Casiquiare would 
up with sediment, 
and whether these 
two great river 
systems of 
South America, 
the Orinoco 
and the Ama- 

2 zon, would in the 
: _ «tte ‘apse of ages become 

entirely distinct. I shall observe that the Casiquiare in the 
greater part of its course has the excessive velocity of two 
to three meters per second. It is not therefore to be fear- 
ed that it will entirely fill up a bed several hundred meters 
wide. The existence of this branch of the Upper Orinoco is 
too great a phenomenon for the little changes that we ob- 
serve on the surface of the earth, to make it disappear, or 
even to modify it considerably. a 


/ 


Source: Humboldt, A., and A. Bonpland. (1821). "Personal Narrative 
of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, During the 
Years 1799-1804." London, England. AMS Press, New York, 1966. 
Vol. V, Book viii, Chapter XXIII, pp. 297-S01. 
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January 4th, 1989 


I. a pitch black night. Craving sleep 
after fifteen hours on a crowded bus, I 
haul my two heavy bags into the lobby 
of the Hotel Maguari. "No hay habi- 
tacion, Sefior." 

The Hotel Amazonas (Puerto Aya- 
cucho’s biggest and most expensive) is 
only a block away. I grunt up the street 
and into the lobby overflowing with 
well-to-do vacationing Venezuelanos -- 
"No hay, senor!" 

I am dog tired. Walking up and 
down unfamiliar streets, I come upon 
the Hotel Tobogan. Trudging forlornly 
upstairs, I see "no hay" in the eyes of 
the young man on duty. I turn to leave, 
shoulders sagging, but he beckons. In 
hushed tones he tells me I can sleep on 
a couch in the lobby. I thank him pro- 
fusely, slip him the equivalent of a 
couple of dollars, and curling up on the 
sofa, I drop off into a deep sleep. 


January 5th -- Wandering around 
town the next morning, I find myself ip 
front of Tobogan Tours. Owner Pepe 
Jaimes, a dark-skinned, still black- 
haired gentleman of about 55, listens as 
I explain that I have come to Puerto 
Ayacucho in the Venezuelan Federal 
Territory of Amazonas to boat the 
mysterious "Brazo Casiquiare" (mean- 
ing Arm of the Orinoco). For 20 years 
now, ever since reading Alfred Russell 
Wallace, I’ve wanted to see this 
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Casiquiare 


Wiystery | 


it 
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fascinating river that connects the 
mighty Amazon to the Rio Orinoco. I 
have wondered how it is that two large 
rivers flowing to different seas can be 
connected naturally. 

"In which direction is the Casiquiare 
flowing at this moment?" I ask Sefior 
Pepe. He stares at me with a puzzled 
look. I can take a boat through the 
Casiquiare from La Esmeralda to San 
Carlos de Rio Negro, he says politely, 
because the water flows downstream in 
that direction. Thinking that my pidgin 
Spanish is the problem, I repeat the 
question, "But at what season does the 
Casiquiare flow from the Rio Negro 
into the Orinoco?" He can no longer 
ignore my naiveté and bursts out 
laughing, "But, Senor, the water never 
flows that way. It always flows from 
the Orinoco into the Rio Negro." 

Back at the hotel I get out my Kevin 
Healey International Travel Map of 
South America: North West (#153) and 
read: "Casiquiare Channel (Q11), a 
unique 300-km waterway connecting 
two major river systems -- Amazon and 
Orinoco -- was well known to early 
missionaries but only made known to 
the world after a visit by Humboldt and 
Bonpland in 1801. Direction of flow is 
determined by relevant levels of the 
Orinoco and Negro Rivers." I fold up 
my map victoriously. Sr. Pepe must be 
wrong, I think. But of course, how can 
a local man living 300 miles down river 
be expected to know the hydrological 


By D. Bruce Means 


details of the remote Casiquiare? 

Meeting Jaime Gamel Barcello is 
the only good thing that happens dur- 
ing the exasperating seven days it takes 
to wrest the backcountry travel permits 
from the Governor of the Federal 
Territory of Amazonas, the regional 
office of Indian affairs and La Guardia 
Nacional. Jaime, a Spaniard, proves an 
invaluable travel partner, as adroit at 
handling people as he is fluent in 
English. 


January 13th -- Finally, we are 
airborne. Heading south, we fly over 
the magnificent tepuis of Venezuela’s 
Lost World: massive Sipapo, needle- 
like Autana, blocky Yapacana and, 
looming over the village of La Es- 
meralda, mysterious Duida. Below a 
thin ceiling of low clouds, a carpet of 
tree tops spreads unbroken except for 
the occasional fepui pimpling the plain 
away in the distance. Then suddenly, I 


The author, D. Bruce Means, is an ad- 
junct professor in biological science at 
Florida State University and a Smith- 
sonian Institute research associate. An 
ecologist presently interested in biotic 
diversity, he has published papers on 
blind cave animals, salamanders, tree- 
frogs, poisonous snakes, fire ecology and 
endangered species. He is preparing a 
book on his extensive travels in the 
Amazon Basin over the past two years. 


see what I have dreamed of for years -- 
the Casiquiare stretching like a map 
below, one of the wonders of the fluvial 
world, 

Normally rivers converge with 
each of the arms flowing into the stem. 
Not in this instance however. Here, 
the Orinoco splits, with the Casiquiare 
hooking off to the left at an angle from 
the more-or-less straight Orinoco. 
What a thrill -- water molecules se- 
parating from each other to flow off in 
two directions, to empty into two 
different seas! 

We buzz the grassy airstrip at La 
Esmeralda to clear the field of dogs, 
cattle and soccer players. This village 
of some 200 was just a military post in 
1767. A Catholic mission was later 
established to convert the Yanomami, 
but open savannah is not to the liking 
of these forest people. Today it serves 
as a boarding school for a sparse 
population of squatters living along the 
Orinoco. 

At the mission, we talk to a teacher, 
Brother Ignacio. He helps us rent a 
bongo (long dugout) and hire Humber- 
to Martinez, the Comisario of La 
Esmeralda and an assistant, all for 900 
Bs/day (US$23). 

That night after supper, I casually 
ask Humberto and Brother Ignacio 
when it is that the Casiquiare reverses 
direction and flows into the Orinoco. 
After a moment of incredulous blink- 
ing, they burst out laughing. Surely the 
gringo jokes. The Casiquiare, they 
assured me, "nunca, nunca" flows into 
the Orinoco. 

The generator shuts down at 9:00 
p.m., and as the lights go out, I crawl 
into my hammock. The air wafting 
through the mosquito net is sultry, but 
soon a cool breeze heralds a tropical 
cloudburst. Rain falls heavily, pound- 
ing down on the corrugated metal roof 
in a loud, mesmerizing drumroll, Con- 
tentedly, I drift off im puzzlement. 
Does the Casiquiare ever flow in 
reverse? I wonder. If not, how did 
such a myth get started? 


January 14th The four of us -- 
Jaime, Humberto, his helper and me -- 
set out in our bongo. The air is cool 
and humid after last night’s rain. Here, 
only 200 river miles downstream from 
its source, the Orinoco is already a 
broad, slow moving river, about three 
times as wide and no doubt deeper 
than Florida’s Suwanee River. 

Our bongo is ten meters long. To 
make a bongo, locals hollow out a buri 


tree, a local hardwood. When this is 
done, they place it in a trench and fill it 
with hot coals, both inside and out. 
Hot coals soften the wood. The trunk 
can then be spread open. Next, strong 
planks are inserted and nailed into 
place. Burn marks from the charcoal 
are still visible on the sides. Our bongo 
is nearly two meters wide and pro- 
pelled by a 25-hp outboard motor. It 
moves quite briskly. A palm-thatched 


roof over corrugated metal offers 
protection from the sun and keeps out 
the rain. Most bongos leak a little, and 
we have to bail occasionally. 

We visit a village near the entrance 
to the Casiquiare (known as the Bifur- 
cacién, or Bifurcation), The Yano- 
mani are accustomed to travelers, and 
some of the boys speak Spanish. "Does 
the Casiquiare ever flow into the 
Orinoco?" I ask. 

The boys translate my inquiry to a 
procession of bare-breasted women 
sporting pageboy haircuts and lip and 
nose ornaments -- a slender stick 
through the nasal septum and three 
more protruding from the lip. Most 


wear a stick at either corner of the 
mouth and another from the middle of 
the lower lip. Some pack nasty blobs of 
dark green tobacco under the lower or 


both lips. 

Apparently the women are all gus- 
sied up in their finest red skirts 
anticipating the return of their men 
from a big hunt. I find the display of 
bare breasts compelling, but manage 
not to gawk. me my composure 


_ Bifurcaci6n. 


slips another cog when I notice that 


their skirts are only backless aprons. 
My inquiry about the Casiquiare pro- 
vokes giggles. Their laughter co 

a suspicion I have been harboring for 
some time now. Maybe what I have 
read about the Casiquiare is wrong. 
Perhaps these women are laughing 
because they have before them a gringo 
so stupid he thinks water runs uphill! 


January 15th -- A little past 7:00 
a.m., and we are off down the Orinoco. 
Twenty minutes later, we take the left 
fork entering the waters of the myster- 
ious Casiquiare, a 354-kilometer (220- 
mile) link between the two great river 
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systems of South America. From here 
it is possible to travel by water across 
the Amazon Basin into the marshes of 
the Pantanal and further on down the 
Rio Paraguay to La Plata and Buenos 
Aires. 

Horacio on the prow yells. We look 
ahead at twin plumes of smoke rising 
from the left bank ahead. It’s the 
Yanomami hunting party from the vil- 
lage we visited yesterday. Beaching our 
bongo alongside two small dugouts, we 
pile ashore to find three heaps of meat 
-- the remains of 23 peccaries roasting 
on frames over smoky fires. 

We try to buy meat, but the Indians 
will only part with some gristly fat. 
When Indians are preparing for a feast, 
says Humberto, they are reluctant to 
sell their meat. 

On Mapinari, an oxbow lagoon off 
the right bank of the Casiquiare, hoat- 
zins are making crazy, unbirdlike, 
rasping hisses across the water 30 
meters away; a pair of small gray 
dolphin cavort around the boat; and a 
dozen or so strings of yellow pierid 
butterflies undulate through the air in 
perfect follow-the-leader fashion. Why 
these beautiful creatures chase each 
other about in such lovely arcing lines 
of flight, I cannot imagine. 

Near the bank we catch four bagres 
(small catfish with long whiskers). 
Humberto, using a wire leader, boats 
four double hand-sized, silvery-sided 


piranhas. 
The butterfly display has become 
downright spectacular. Tens of 


thousands stream alongside us. One 
continuous line heads upstream, ano- 
ther down, flying just a few meters over 
the water. Somehow the lines pass 
through each other without confusion 
or disarray. 

I hear my favorite wheet-whe’eoooo 
bird -- the screaming piha -- a thrush- 
sized, all gray bird. It gives off a loud 
sound much like the wolf whistle a wo- 
man might provoke near a construction 
site. 

Birds are fairly quiet this late 
afternoon. The shadows are harsher, 
and the sun is low. Along the shore, 
low woody shrubs droop into the water 
-- the hangout of the hoatzin, abundant 
all along the river. The river is lovely, 
moving slowly and almost twice as wide 
as it was only a few hours earlier. 

The Casiquiare was made famous 
by Alexander von Humboldt in 1800. 
Not much has changed since he jour- 
neyed up river in a bongo much like 
ours. Like the naturalist/explorer, we, 
too, are living off the land, eating fish 
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we catch, and rice and other dried food 
(e.g. cassava) we buy from people 
along the way. There are few people 
living along the river now, not even 
Indians. The priest at La Esmeralda 
tells us that the plaga (biting insects) 
drove the people away. 

In the evening, we see Capibara, a 
cluster of mud and stick huts on the left 
bank. Here in isolation live some six 
adults and twelve children. Led by a 
man named José Guachupiro, they 
have lived here four years. The last 
visitor came two months ago. 


Not much has 
changed since Humboldt 
journeyed up river in 
a bongo... 


We 

our hammocks 
in a hut and walk over 
to the cocina, J ¥E ¥ an outdoor kit- 
chen witha ff i\ large roof and no 
walls. The § i\ ceiling is high, 
and suspend- ed on its wooden 
framework are all sorts of 


woven devices used to squeeze poison 
out of manioc, along with other per- 
sonal effects of every kind -- including 
a moth-bitten, greasy kinkajou skin. 
Over an open fire on the ground is a 
simple, cast iron grate barely large 
enough for a skillet. 

Nearby, I come across 20 or so 
forlorn river turtles crowded in small 
pen, looking dried out and starved. 
Jaime and I exchange glances. Allow- 
ing that the turtles are doomed anyway, 
we ask if the sefiora would cook one up 
and offer a handsome 100 Bs for the 
job. After weeks of canned meat and 
crackers, we look forward greedily to a 
delicious turtle stew. 

The glint of a falling machete catch- 


es my eye. Sickened, I watch as Sefior 
Guachupiro hacks away at a small tur- 
tle, disemboweling before killing the 
poor beast, but carefully preserving 
ping-pong ball sized eggs. A pair of pet 
muscovy ducks appear to sup with 
relish on the crimson blood 

Stewed turtle is tough. Scraps of 
leathery skin stick to the meat. Fortu- 
nately, it is dark, and we can’t see 
everything in the huge aluminum pot 
at our feet. I reach once more into the 
pot for a spoonful of rice. Instantly, I 
regret it as I bite into something 
glutinous. I swallow fast. 


January 16th -- Seiiora Guachupiro 
were an omelette of turtle eggs. 
Lacking all but a little egg white, the 
omelette (tortilla) is very yellow and 
chewy. We wash it down with some 
strong, sweet Venezuelan coffee -- the 
best part of the meal. 

After breakfast, we follow Sefior 
Guachupiro across his five-acre clear- 
ing to a strange rectangular rock loom- 
ing up through the trees. A blocky 
chunk of sandstone, it looks like a 
Mayan temple. The lower part has 
split asunder to form a small cave 
about two meters high and one meter 
wide. One can see through it to the 
other side, about eight meters away. 

The petroglyphs on the wall inside 
are badly pitted and hard to make out 
in the subdued light. The locals claim 
they can see faces, but I can only make 
out some spirals and zig-zags. There 
are many petroglyphs in the area. 

We leave Capibara mid-morning, 
motoring along on the languid, tan 
waters, watching hoatzins and macaws. 
Swallow-tailed kites spiral off the port 
gunwale. 

Passing a bend in the river, we see a 
lovely group of about 20 egrets loafing 
on a nearby beach. They rise in unison 
as we approach, pumping the air on 
outstretched wings. 

We have seen no hills or even high 
ground today. No ferra firma forest. 
The black flies and mosquitos swarm 
thickly around us, as much a plague to 
the Mestizos and Indians as to us. The 
people here are covered with so many 
blood spots from blackfly bites that 
there doesn’t seem space between bites 
for the critters to inflict another. 

At Porvenir, a woman offers us 
lodging at a small, nearby canuco (a 
slash and burn clearing). With her 
spouse, she hurriedly packs assorted 
pots, pans, kids, food, clothes and 
jumps into our bongo to show us the 
way. Among their belongings is a piti- 


fully wounded parrot they had downed 
with a shotgun just before our arrival. 
They will eat it tonight. The screams of 
an injured animal hereabouts usually 
fall on merciless ears. 

Humberto expertly slips our bongo 
into a canopied blackwater stream, and 
we slowly maneuver through a lovely 
forest. ‘ 

The camp is built on a high rise of 
land sloping gently up from the stream 
-- a wild jungle setting. Near some 
dugouts and a motor launch, a man 
guts a large valent6n (catfish). Sprawl- 
ed across a log with half its hair scalded 
off is a dead collared peccary, Skulls of 
other peccaries lie scattered here and 
there. 

Jaime and I introduce ourselves to 
Sr. Gabriel Gonzalez. Soon this patri- 
arch is gravely shaking his head. 
"Nunca," he informs us, nunca," does 
the Casiquiare flow from the Negro to 
the Orinoco. 

Two of Gabriel’s teenage children 
are down with malaria. They lie in 
hammocks swathed in blankets. Every- 
body we learn has recently been strick- 
en. Jaime and I immediately haul out 
the DEET and apply it liberally. I pop 
a malaria tablet for good measure. All 
it takes is one bite of a female mosqui- 
to. Jaime gives the family some Phan- 
sidar pills. ° 

For supper, we join the other adults 
at the high table and serve ourselves 
from a huge aluminum pot full of 
valentén soup. We ladle some into a 
bowl, then spoon in dry manioc 
crumbs. These have a fine roasted 
taste. The fish is very tasty also. This 


is our best hot meal in three days. 

That evening, under a waxing half 
moon framed by a broad moon dog, we 
cruise out onto the Casiquiare in small 
dugouts and slowly slice our way along 
the left bank, peering into the viny 
growth at animals. Giant tree frogs 
(Hyla boans) perch on branches giving 
their presence away by their large, ruby 
red eyes which reflect the beam of our 
flashlight. Our guide whistles a high, 
thin note and once it is echoed from 
across the river -- the reply of a tapir. 
A rabopelado (opossum) on the shore 
blinks into our lights. 

I point my light up toward the vault- 
ing canopy overhead. Huge airy castles 
appear in the spreading branches -- a 
leafy tapestry that creates a complicat- 
ed order satisfying to my soul. No 
human sorrows linger here. 

Peace and wonder prevail as we 
steal back across the wide Casiquiare 
under a sky laden with moisture. Ori- 
on’s belt points toward the Southern 
Cross. Our passage in the cool, humid 
half-darkness is the fulfillment of a 
dream -- my dream of the Casiquiare. 


January 17th -- We are off the 
mouth of the Rio Pasimoni, a big 

blackwater river that drains the north 
flank of the high mountains of the 
Guiana Shield, Pico de Neblina. Here 
the Casiquiare is over a kilometer wide 
-- almost a blackwater river, though it 
still carries some fine sediment. 

The rock of Culimacare slides into 
view. Here Humboldt paused to 
measure latitude and longitude. 
Turning 90 degrees, the river flows 


"THE PRIEST 
at La Esmeralda 
> tells us that the 

| plaga (biting 
insects) chased 

| people out." 


near the base of the rock. Humberto 
steers the boat towards the bank, and I 
scramble out. 

Ten minutes later, after stepping on 
a sharp piece of bamboo that pierces 
my deck shoes and injures my foot, I 
stand at the base of a rock wall 
looming 30 meters or more overhead. 
I work my way around a huge slab of 
rock covered with a dense sheet of 
spider silk, the work of a colony of 
large spiders. As I reach the end of the 
rock and can go no further, something 
moves near my foot. Looking down, I 
see a spider the size of a saucer. 
Adrenalin speeds me back through the 
arachnid gauntlet. 

Darkness falls as I work my way 
around Humboldt’s famous rock to a 
15 meter rent on its southeast flank. I 
step inside, but without the aid of 
climbing gear, it proves unclimbable. | 
decide to get the hell back to the boat. 

Later, I discover that Humboldt 
never climbed that damned rock at all. 
He sagely took a reading nearby. 

We motor across the Casiquiare to 
Culimacare, a village of Curipaco 
Indians. Here, after slinging our ham- 
mocks in a vacant mud hut, we exper- 
ience yet another encounter with 
spiderdom. Wolf spiders, the size of a 
silver dollar, many with egg sacs, cover 
the walls. Shed spider skins dangle 
everywhere. 

It’s hot and humid. I awake at 1:00 
a.m, in a terrible sweat. My foot throbs 
in the airless, mosquito-infested room, 
and I badly need to piss. For what 
seems an hour, I lie half awake, half 
asleep until I can stand it no longer. 
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Fortunately, the walls of the hut are 
riddled with holes. I take aim, all the 
while watchful of the spiders. After- 
ward, I fall asleep, lulled by the 
staccato sound and cooling breezes of a 
hard downpour. 


January 18th’-- At Solano, we stop at 
a National Guard checkpoint. Three 
young men in their 20’s saunter down 
the slope, automatic rifles cradled in 
their arms. Dressed casually in shorts, 
t-shirts and flip-flops, presumably 
because they have little to do here, they 
go through everything carefully, look- 
ing for gold, arms and drugs. We have 
a tense moment when they come across 
a ziploc bag filled with corn starch. I 
have a hell of a time convincing them it 
is a preventative for jungle crotch rot 
and not cocaine. 

At the confluence of the Casiquiare 
and the Guainia, we turn downstream 
on the mighty Rio Negro. About a 
kilometer wide in places, the current is 
surprisingly swift for such a huge 
volume of water. At its mouth, the 
Casiquiare is considerably wider than 
the Guainia. In terms of volume, then, 
the Casiquiare is the main stream -- the 
Guainia a tributary. 

At noon, in a tropical downpour, we 
pull into San Carlos de Rio Negro. 
We cool our heels in town. When the 
stores open at 3:00 p.m., we are told 
they have nada, nada in the way of 
drinks. No beer, no Cokes, not even 
any jugos. I look over the staples. No 
rice, no flour -- just a few tins of 
sardines and some nasty corned beef. 

There is a reason behind the food 
shortage. Fearing invasion from 
Colombia or Brazil, some ten years 
ago, Venezuela put everybody in town 
on government salary. The idea was to 
create a stable economy and a perma- 
nent population as a bulwark against 
encroachment. With money to buy 
food, the population stopped growing 
any and now just sits around waiting 
for the government to fly or barge it in. 
With no immediate threat, the govern- 
ment has become lax. Able bodied 
men loaf all day; alcoholism is ram- 
pant. Travelers are advised to bring 
the supplies they need. 


January 19th -- Down on the water- 
front, Jaime and I look up Arnaldo 
Henriquez, a government hydrologist. 
"It’s true," he affirms, "the river 
NEVER flows backward." Yes, he will 
show me the hydrological data from 
San Carlos and other locations along 
the Casiquiare. It’s lying around 


somewhere, he says, but right now it’s a 
lot of trouble, and anyhow, it’s siesta 
time. He hands me a standard govern- 
ment form: 


Elevation data: 

119 meters -- San Carlos 

106 meters - La Esmeralda 
80 meters -- Maroa 

296 meters ~ Santa Lucia 


This is patently ridiculous. First of 
all, the elevation at La Esmeralda, 
where Orinoco water enters the Casi- 
quiare, cannot be lower than here at 
San Carlos. Secondly, Maroa, up- 
stream of San Carlos, cannot be the 
lower of the two towns. Finally, if this 
were correct, the Rio Negro, for the 
short stretch downstream from San 
Carlos to Santa Lucia, would flow a 
whopping 117 meters uphill! Is there 
any reliable data in Venezuela? I want 
to know, for instance, how many 
meters the Rio Negro would have to 
rise to flow backward through the 
Casiquiare Canal. 


January 20th -- Paolo Cardozo is 
known as a reliable river man. He has 
lived in San Carlos all his life, and 
f traveled the local rivers exten- 

: sively. "Nunca, 


he 
4 
Att, 


Casiquiare flow backward anywhere 
along its course. It never reverses flow 
at its confluence with the Guainia. In 
1963, he remembers, the Rio Negro 

was so high it flooded into the streets 
of San Carlos. .But even then, the 
Casiquiare flowed into the Rio Negro. 


January 21st -- We fly out in the 
morning. It’s beautiful. Below, the 
Amazon rainforest stretches to the 
horizon. 

For the next week, I bury myself in 
the Florida State University Library to 
find the source of this geographical 
misunderstanding. 

It is Humboldt, himself, who says: 


Having arrived on the south of the 
Raudal of Caravine, we perceived 
that the Casiquiare, by the winding 
of its course, again approached San 
Carlos. The distance from this fort 
to the mission of San Francisco 
Solano, where we slept, is only two 
leagues and a half by land; but it is 
reckoned seven or eight by the river... 
and as the Casiquiare near its 
mouth turns abruptly from_east to 
southwest, we saw for the first time 
this majestic branch of the Orinooko 
in all its breadth...but the Cassiquaire 
has white waters, and more frequent- 
ly changes its direction. [Emphasis 
mine] 

A casual reader of this might be left 
with the impression that the Casiquiare 
changes its direction of flow rather 
than the winding of the channel. Hum- 
boldt’s original ambiguity simply was 
echoed by later writers. 


Adventure History? 


Many non-Venezuelans like to think they are making adventure history when 
they ply the waters of the Casiquiare. Far from it. 
The first Europeans to traverse the Casiquiare were those of Lope de 
irre’s expedition in 1561. Jesuit missionaries and other Spaniards explored 
and established forts and missions throughout the region, beginning about 
1744. Humboldt and Bonpland actually traveled from mission to mission, tak- 
ing with them letters of introduction and requests for assistance from the 
Church and the Spanish Crown. In the late 1800s and early 1900s, the Casi- 
quiare became the main artery for Venezuela’s rubber commerce. The place 
names of the now largely nonexistent towns along the river hark back to the 
rubber boom. In 1943, the US Army Corps of Engineers reported seeing 12 to 
18 motor launches (up to 150hp diesel and capable of transporting up to seven 
tons) operating between Samariapo on the upper Orinoco, through the Casi- 
quiare and on the Venezuelan Rio Negro. 
Today, during the wet season, commercial barge traffic continues to make 
regular passage through the Casiquiare. In recent years, numerous gringos 
have made the Casiquiare passage in canoes, bongos and launches. 


In a monumental three-volume re- 
port produced by the US Army Corps 
of Engineers in 1943 I struck gold: 
".to determine the feasibility and 
probable cost of utilizing the inland 
waterway system formed by the Rfo 
Orinoco, Canal Casiquiare, and Rfo 
Negro as an artery for exchanging 
goods between the Caribbean Sea and 
the Amazon basin...." 

Four parties of engineers explored 
1,842 river miles (2,964km) between 
Manaus, Brazil and Cuidad Bolivar 

enezuela) for three months, to pro- 

uce the 630+ page report in only six 
months, Based on what must be the 
most careful hydrological measure- 
ments, the report indicates that the 
Casiquiare drops about 100 feet over 
its 220-mile length (30m/354km) be- 
tween the Bifurcaci6n and the con- 
fluence with the Guainia. In order for 
the Casiquiare to flow from the Rfo 
Negro into the Orinoco, then, it would 
have to rise more than 30 meters near 
its mouth -- a height at least five times 
its annual high water marks. Pragmatic 
scientists that engineers are, they did 
not suggest any such ) gaan 

Another point of geography con; 
cerning the source of the Rio Negro 
deserves mention. It is commonly 
accepted that the source cf the Rio 
Negro is the head of the ?fo Guainia 
in Colombia. But the headwaters of a 
drainage are generally defined by the 
length of its most distant tributary. 
The headwaters of the Rfo Negro are, 
therefore, the same as the headwaters 
of the Orinoco -- arising along the crest 
of the Pacaraima Mountains in south- 
ern Venezuela. B 
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For 


By Alan D. Eames 


Tied to a tree, Hans Staden sipped beer and 
watched in horror as the Tupinambas clubbed, 
disemboweled and roasted their captives during 
a 16th century beer and barbecue ritual. 

Held prisoner by Brazilian cannibals for 
nine months, the German gunner Staden, in 
1557, wrote one of the first accounts of beer 
brewing in the jungles of South America. "Now 
it is their [the Indians] custom when they are 
about to kill a man -- for the people to brew a 
beer from roots called Kawi, and after they have 
drunk this they kill their victim," wrote Staden. 
In his memoirs, Staden noted that no Indian 
captive could be killed until this special beer 
had been readied, and it was further customary 
to make sure that the intended meal got his 
share of the brew before he was despatched to 
the grill. 

Earlier explorers also mentioned native beers. 
In 1500, Pedro Carvajal of Spain located a 
cache of beer in an abandoned Amazonian vil- 
lage: "Here was found a great quantity of corn 
and oats from which the Indians make bread 
and very good beer...and this beer is to be had 
in great plenty. There was found a dispensing 
place for this beer...our men were not a little 
delighted..." 

In quest of the rarest beers on earth, I 
retraced Staden’s trail through Brazil’s jungles. 
In 1985, 400 years after Staden’s death, I was 
approached by a group of Vermonters who had 
decided to enter the specialty beer business. 
These discriminating women preferred full- 
bodied, dark beers and stouts and deplored the 
fact that most of the 700 beers imported into 
America were of the lager-pilsner types. Pool- 
ing their capital and incorporating under the 
name Amazon, Inc., they determined to import 
the richest dark beer available anywhere. 

"From where in the world does the best dark 
beer come?" these ladies asked me, and my 
thoughts immediately turned to a black beer 
that has remained in my memory as the best of 
the hundreds I have sampled. Sadly, the tiny 
Brazilian brewery that concocted this black 
ambrosia (called Jngleshna) was later levelled to 

rovide parking space for a giant lager beer 
factory. Nontheless, logic dictated that some- 
where in Brazil, if not in the cities, then perhaps 
deep within the frontier regions, there must be 
a beer producer brewing a preta or negra beer of 


(Photo: Mabel Arthou] equal splendor. 


Bankrolled by Amazon, Inc., I soon found 
myself on a plane for the first of many long 
flights to Brazil to find the brew that lived up to 
my still vivid memory of black beer perfection. 

Brazil is enormous. Getting from place to 
place, I traveled by large jet and one-engine 
bush planes from city to settlement. A land of 
incredible beauty and varied landscape, Brazil is 
unique -- and beer is king. And throughout, 
from deep jungle outposts to the cosmopolitan 
beaches of Rio, beer is everywhere with tall pint 
tulipa glasses of cool draft beer or chopp at less 
than 50 cents. 

The downside of this beer paradise is that 
the lager giants: | Brahmah, Antarctica and 
Kaiser have forced scores of small, regional 
breweries -- those that made the obscure, native 
styles of beer -- out of business. Still, I found 
that many of the vanished brands had evolved 
from Indian beers, and some of these were still 
brewed by tribes living on the Amazon and 
Xingu Rivers. 

Beginning at the University Museum in Sao 
Paulo, I identified the names and approximate 
location of remaining beer brewing Indians. 
Many of these tribes inhabited the Xingu Basin 
-- a vast, partially unmapped and not easily 
accessible region south of the Amazon. Then, 
flying to Manaus, a river port, I hired two 
guides, bought provisions and set out on my 
aes journey on the Amazon to look for black 

er. 


| & is estimated that Amazon Indians have 
brewed beer for at least 2,000 years. The type 
and quality of beer depend on the grain and 
other available ingredients. The two most 
common varieties are manioc or masato beer 
brewed from starchy manioc root and chicha, or 
corn beer, which is brewed from maize. Other 


less popular styles, include algaroba beer, ; 
brewed from the seeds of the carob tree by 


tribes in Argentina and Paraguay. Still other 
tribes brew beer from sweet potatoes, pump- 
kins, pears, apples, quince, strawberries, mel- 
lons and papaya. These fruits and vegetables 
often supplement the basic corn or manioc beer 
recipes. 

Fermentation requires contact of sugar with 


airborne ‘ambient’ 
yeasts. A source 
of fermentable 
sugar, honey 

is almost always 
used in Indian- 
brewed beer. In 
primitive societies, wo- 
men are the keepers of 
the brewhouse secrets. 
From the journals of Hans 
Staden comes this account 
of brewing which along the 
Amazon continues unchanged 
today: 


The women make the beer. They 
take manioc roots and cook them in 
huge pans...they take the manioc from 
the pans...and let it cool. Young girls... 
chew the manioc and put it into containers. 

After the roots have been chewed, [they] put the 
paste into a pan and put water in and heat...con- 
tainers are buried in the floor and are considered 
vats for beer. Pour...the manioc and cover the 
vats tightly. It will ferment on its own and like 
this, will become strong. Leave it buried for two 
days. Drink it and you'll get drunk. It’s thick and 
tastes good. Each of the huts prepares its own 
beer and when the village wants to have a cele- 
bration...they sit around the containers that 
they’re drinking from, some on pieces of logs, 
some on the bare floor. The women serve the 
beer as custom demands....They drink all night 
long. They also dance, at times around the bumn- 
ing bonfires, they shout and play their instru- 
ments, and they make a terrible noise once they 
are really drunk. 


By chewing grain, the ptyalin present in 
human saliva converts the cereal starches into 
fermentable sugars. Bolivian Indians employ 
more sophisticated methods in malting -- after 
soaking and sprouting barley, they dry and roast 
the grain, adding additional moist, chewed mash 
to the fermenting vats. Indian beers, drunk 
everyday as a dietary staple, are lagered two to 
four days. They contain about 2.2% to 3.2% 
alcohol by volume. Ceremonial brews, on the 
other hand, are lagered for much longer periods 
and often have considerably greater strength. 

Fermentation occurs in earthern jars. Some 


of the 

vanished 
brands evolved 
from Indian beers, 
and some of these were 
still brewed by tribes 
living on the Amazon 
and Xingu Rivers. 
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As a food supplement, the 
Jivaros of southern Ecuador 
drink three to four gallons of 

mild beer per person each day. 


ANDEAN 
peasants 
enjoying chicha 
[Photo: 
Asociacién 
Wifiay Wayna, 
Cuzco, Peru]. 


of these vessels hold up to 30 gallons. They are 
buried until the brew is deemed ready. Other 
methods call for the beer to be fermented un- 
covered in hollowed out logs. Some Indians 
add leaves or fern stems to impart bitterness, 
flavor and strength to ceremonial brews. The 
Lencas of Central America employ perhaps the 
strangest additive of all. These Indians are fond 
of adding sheep and goat droppings to beer 
while it is brewing. 

Taste and color of Indian beer varies across 
regions, Manioc beers tend to be milky white. 
Chichas are pale to dark yellow and taste varies 
from tart to downright sour. Beer color de- 
pends on how long the malt is roasted. The 
darkest beers are most often found to the north 
of the Amazon. 

Among all South American Indians, beer 
drinking has deep social and religious signi- 
ficance. Hunting and fishing expeditions, har- 
vests, gatherings to discuss war and peace, 
weddings, births and funerals all call for beer 


a ae 
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drinking by the entire tribe. The western 
Brazilian Remos and the north-central Ama- 
zonian Tapajos mix cremated human bones into 
their beer, thereby ensuring that the spirits of 
the departed are absorbed back into the living. 

Indian beer festivals are joyous occasions 
lasting from a few hours to many days -- and 
always until the last drop of beer has been 
imbibed. The resulting intoxication can range 
from a mild buzz to alcoholic coma as the cele- 
brants move from house to house, finishing off 
all the beer in each hut before shuffling on. 
Beer drinking is always done in groups; the 
solitary drinker is unknown. 

On the lower Xingu, drinking bouts last for 
days without violence or discord. Elsewhere, 
beer festivals often lead to fatal encounters. In 
these more aggressive tribes, the women brew- 
sters may themselves refrain from more than a 
few beers, ever alert and prepared to hide the 
men’s weapons at the first sign of trouble. The 
men will continue to drink to oblivion, often 
thrusting a paddle or ‘vomit stick’ down the 
throat. Thus, they induce vomiting, making 
room for ever more beer. Battles within the 
tribe ignite from resentments among those who 
have used beerfests as an occasion for romantic 
encounters with each other’s wives. Sociologists 
believe that beer orgies have a cathartic effect, 
and that "clearing the air" helps ensure the 
stability of the group. 

Above all, beer is an important dietary 
staple providing critical nutrition for all. As a 
daily food supplement, the Jivaros of southern 
Ecuador (the folks who gave the world the 
shrunken head) drink three to four gallons of 
mild beer per person each day. 

Indians offer varied explanations of the 


whi 


value of beer in their lives. The Urubus of 
Brazil call beer Kau-J, meaning crazy water, in 
the belief that a spirit in the beer makes the 
drinker crazy. Ecuadorian Indians say that beer 
is a gift from spirits to "rejoice the heart" and to 
lend courage in asking favors from a friend. 
Peruvian tribes feel that beer enhances bravery 
before battle; they also trust in a concept called 
Aymara -- a system of beer medicine. Matto 
Grosso tribes think beer drinking important 
for witch doctor training, owing to the spiritual 
insights gained while drunk. Numerous tribes 
worship plant spirits, praying that fermentation 
be quick and the brew strong. 


| ee years of travel in Brazil’s wilderness 
regions eventually yielded a clear understanding 
of Indian beer brewing. Negra, or black beers, 
result from pan roasting grain over the acrid 
smoke of wood fires -- a process similar to the 
smoked beer brewing of Bamberg, Germany. 
Using ambient yeasts and fermenting at high 
ale-like temperatures for long periods, the 
resulting beer is spectacular. 

In Rio, a Brazilian associate of Amazon, Inc. 
reached agreement with the Cacador brewery of 
Santa Catarina to brew black beer on a com- 
mercial basis for distribution in the U.S. and 
Brazil. Early in 1988, the first production of 
Xingu Black Beer was made from pan-roasted 
barley, hops, water and yeast. Fermentation 
took place in shallow, open porcelain ferment- 
ing tanks -- all the malting and brewing steps 
carried out by hand labor. Cacador’s wood- 
fired boilers and German three-tiered brew- 
house -- all very medieval in aspect -- managed 
to do full justice to the jungle brews of the 
Amazon River. Xingu Black Beer is a true 


lager, not an ale or stout. Jet black, with color 
so dense that light will not pass through it, this 
black Brazilian, with its craggy brown head of 
foam, tastes remarkably light and fruity, with a 
flavor The New York Times found "slightly 
smoky." The rest is beer history. 

Xingu received rave reviews in both Ameri- 
ca and Europe. And best of all, South America 


is no longer a forgotten chapter in the literature 
of beer. 


A Traveler’s Guide to 
South American Beers 


During South America’s late colonial period, 
18th and 19th century European brewing in- 
fluences spawned hundreds of beers whose only 
reminders today are crumbling labels preserved 
in libraries. throughout Latin America. Scores 
of breweries have disappeared altogether, 
drawn into financial relationships with firms like 
Coca Cola and subsequently erased. Others 
have been absorbed by giant lager companies 
whose function has been to discontinue all 
brewing styles except fizzy lager. Nevertheless, 
anyone willing to journey to some of the most 
exotic places on earth will be richly rewarded 
with a multitude of wonderful brews. Among 
the best, by country, are: 


ARGENTINA -- The Cérdoba Company brews 
Cérdoba Dorado, Cérdoba Montanesa and the 
rich, low-alcohol Malta, as well as the delicate, 
smooth Quilmes Imperial. More pedestrian is 
the typical lager Biekert Pils. 


ITIs 
estimated 

that Amazon 
Indians brewed 
beer for at 
least 2,000 


years. 
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BOLIVIA -- While not a mainline vacation 
destination, Bolivia is home to some great 
pilsners like Taquina, perhaps the best of all 
South American lagers, and the dark Malta 
Chopp -- boih made by Cerveceria Bolivia. La 
Paz produces the delicious, dark Bicervecina, 
Santa Cruz Lager and Rico Malt. 


BRAZIL -- Brahma is this nation’s largest 


brewery, whose draft beer is found throughout 
the country. Of greater interest and flavor is 
the now rare Brahma Porter. Seemingly as en- 
dangered as the rainforest is Brahma Maizbier, 
a thick, almost herbal, sweet black beer. In Rio, 
the only place to drink draft escura, or dark 
beer, is at the fabulous Bar Luis -- a saloon 
unchanged for a century and now a protected 
landmark. Antarctica and Kaiser follow Brah- 
ma in lager production, the former only rarely 
producing the excellent Bock Malte and the less 
interesting lager Bohemia. Antarctica also 
seldom brews its wonderful Porter Nacional, a 
dark, traditional English-style beer, now a rare 
find. Kaiser, a giant lager firm, vies with the 
Skol-Caracu group for the third place market 
share, bottling a number of brands including 
Caracu Pils. Other, more interesting, beers are 
made by small, scattered breweries, all strug- 
gling to survive. 

The Bar Lo Spuntino, on the outskirts of 
Sao Paulo, remains Brazil’s only specialty beer 
bar, offering more than 100 brands. Recom- 
mended for sampling at Lo Spuntino: Cerma 
Chopp, Polar Bock, Colletta and the great Black 
Princess from the State of Rio. Also in Sao 
Paulo, and well worth a visit, is Frankfurt 
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Chopps, Ltd. A German beer hall crammed to 
the rafters with beer guzzling German expa- 
triates, the Frankfurt is one of the few places in 
Brazil serving draft Kaiser Escura Chopp, a 
robust, dark Munich-style beer. 


In more remote areas of Amazonas, such as 
Manaus, I have encountered Coringa, Coringa 
Maltzbier, and in Brazil’s southern region, I’ve 
savored the wonderful black and bitter Perola 
Negra (Black Pearl) lager. Deep in the frontier 
region of the Matto Grosso -- home to the most 
aggressive mosquitos in the world -- I have 
enjoyed Bugrinha, a tart, pungent black beer, a 
treat in itself almost worth the trip to this ‘wild 
west’ outpost of Brazil’s gold rush, The Cerma 
brewery is also located in this region. An 
honorable mention goes to Bola Preta, a black 
beer which, by now, may have gone out of pro- 
duction. Cerpa, on the Amazon near Belém, 
brews the export Tijuca, as well as Cerpa 
Chopp, Malzbier and Cerpa Export. The 
Cacador brewery in Santa Catarina is the re- 
birthplace of Xingu Black Beer, sold in Brazil 
under the Cumbica label and Golden Bier, plus 
the well-hopped, golden Kals Bier. 


CHILE -- This country offers brands like 
Cerveza Malta and Cerveza Bock -- both with 
less character than one would expect from these 
specialty brews. Chile redeems herself with 
Cerveza Escudo and Cerveza Schip, the former 
both darker and better. 


COLOMBIA -- Not a country for the timid, but 
the determined researcher will not be deterred. 


The Barranquilla city brewery produces Aguila 
lager and the stout-like Nutrimalta which, at 
first taste, seems more a medicine than a dark 
beer. Other brands include the lagers Ger- 
mania, Poker and the sweet, dark Maltina. 
Bogota features Andina lager, the rich Rubia 
and the porter-like Malta Andina. The city of 
Medellin’s Union brewery makes the dark lag- 

er Cerveza de Malta. A blander brew is the 
export Colombia Gold which sometimes finds 
its way to U.S. shores. 


ECUADOR -- This land has three major brands 
-- Quito City Pilsner, Club Lager and the dark, 
malty Malta Escura. 


FRENCH GUIANA -- This is the only South 
American country without a brewery. As the 
French harbor no aversion to beer, this is hard 
to understand. Visitors to Devil’s Island must 
content themselves with imports like Kronen- 


bourg. 


GUYANA brews under contract license from 
Bank’s brewery of Barbados, including among 
their brands the excellent Bank’s Malta. Bass, 
of English fame, makes a terrific Bass Extra 
Stout, Bass Ale and the potent, fruity Double 
Scotch Ale. 


PARAGUAY is much influenced by German 
style beer and culture. Cerveceria Paraguaya 
brews Pilsen Dorada Golden (known affection- 
ately as ‘The Blonde) and, what I consider best 
of all, Paraguaya Bock. Cervecara Asuncién’s 
two brands are Munich and Bavaria, both 
typical, well hopped, German style beers. 


PERU -- Chicha, the beer of the country, cannot 
be said to be produced commercially at all. 
This ancient corn beer has been left to small, 
village breweries. Made by women whose pre- 
Columbian goddess, Mama Sara, oversees the 
brewing process, chicha is served in quart 
glasses, along with roast guinea pig, a favorite 


Peruvian dish. Ranging in color from pale’ 


yellow to deep red or purple, most chicha is 
fermented 48 hours before undergoing a second 
fermentation while buried underground in clay 
pots. Custom dictates spilling the first drops of 
every glass of chicha on the ground as an 
offering to Mama Sara. The best is chicha de 
jora -- three to five percent alcohol by volume 
and often lagered with strawberries or hot 
peppers. 

Commerical brands of European-style beers 
include Pilsen Callo and the stronger Pilsen 
Export, both from Arequipa. Lima offers Cristal 
Pils and the dark Maltina. Trujillo is home to 
the superb, dark Malta Trujillo La Nortéa. 


SURINAME has but one Dutch-style brewery 
making the full-flavored, lager/pilsner called 
arbo. 


Anyone willing to journey 
the most exotic places on 
earth will be richly 
rewarded with a 

multitude 

of wonderful 

brews. 


URUGUAY is home to some of the very best 
Latin American beers, with its capital city 
Montevideo producing dark beers like Nortéa 
Negra, Maltena and the pilsner Paysandu. 
Pilsen Double Uruguaya and Salus Patricia 
Negra are among the best beers found anywhere 
in South America. 


VENEZUELA makes the ubiquitous Polar 
Lager, as well as the far superior Polar Bock. 
Caracas is home to the wonderful Zulia Stout 
and its sweeter cousin, Malta Caracas. Another 
lager brand more typical of the country is Solera 
-- yet another pilsner-style brew. & 


The author, Alan Eames, penned "A Beer 
Drinker’s Companion," 5,000 years of anecdotes 
about beer (Ayers Rock Press, 1988), lectures to 
the Culinary Institute of America and regularly 
contributes to food and beverage publications. 


Sal 
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he discovery of America burst like a 
meteor upon the Old World. Devouring 
reports from returning travelers, the 
European mind sought ways to digest 
= = news of the hitherto unsuspected world 
to the west. Most profound was the impact of ghastly 
accounts of cannibalism among New World natives. 

In the wake of Columbus’ monumental discoveries, an 
ever-increasing number of Spanish, Portuguese, French 
and English expeditions set sail across the Atlantic as the 
new century dawned. Sensational eyewitness accounts of 
barbarous practices unleashed a flood of texts that kept 
printing presses clanking. Such books sold out quickly, 
enjoying multiple editions in several languages. The 
astonishing demand revealed a little suspected obsession 
with the grisly subject matter. 

The appetite for such fare is surprising. Surely, 
European readers had long been familiar with cannibalis- 
tic practices in Africa. As early as the 15th century, 
Portuguese mariners probing the coast of West Africa 


under the guidance of Prince age had returned with 
reports of cannibalism among the natives they en- 
countered. 


We now know that cannibalism is a persistent feature 
of human behavior, permeating nearly all eras and cul- 
tures, serving a variety of purposes. Lurid evidence of 
anthropophagy has been found in France, at Neolithic 
sites such as Fontbregona Cave, that date back to 5,000 
B.C. Evidence of butchering, cooking and disposal of 
both human and animal remains suggests that these early 
people looked upon outsiders as just another species of 
edible animal. 

Human ate human not only for food, as in protein- 
poor areas of New Guinea, but also for ceremonial or 
ritualistic purposes. A meal of your enemy slain in 
combat was thought in Melanesia and Africa to transfer 
the foe’s strength to you. In addition, it allowed you to 
revel in the ultimate show of disrespect for a fallen 
adversary. In the Western Hemisphere along the North 
Pacific Coast, cannibalism performed in an ecstatic state 
was traditional among the Kwakiutl during winter cere- 
monies. 

The Aztecs, too, partook of their fellow man after 
first sacrificing and consecrating their victims to the gods 
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in joyous religious observances. 


And The Denver Post remind- 
ed us a while ago that the 
Anasazi, those pastoral deni- 
zens of the Southwest, are 
suspected of frequent canni- 
balism -- judging from skeletal 
evidence found at a Colorado 
site called Yellow Jacket and 
at sites in New Mexico, Utah 
and Arizona. And who has 
not been repelled and fascinat- 
ed by the now familiar ac- 
counts of the ill-fated Donner 
family and that good old 
mountain man, Alferd Packer 
-- instances of _ survival 
cannibalism. 

Sixteenth century Euro- 
peans, of course, lacked the 
modern anthropological per- 
spective. By the time travelers 
to the New World returned with reports of African and 
American cannibalism, audiences may have forgotten that 
200 years earlier Marco Polo described the civilized 
Chinese and Japanese who drank the blood and ate the 
flesh of their captives. But, if these distressing images had 
faded from European memory, they were revived by 
Columbus’ account of his encounter with West Indian 
Caribs on the island of Guadeloupe on his third voyage. 
Admiral S. E. Morison tells us that Columbus & Company 
found human limbs and partially consumed cuts of human 
flesh in deserted native huts. The horrified explorers also 
found emasculated boys being fattened for some future 


The author, Anne W. Tennant, lived in Argentina, Chile and 
Puerto Rico for eleven years. She works as a volunteer staff 
aide in the New World Department of the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, where her special field is early maps and engravings 
of the Americas. The author wishes to express her gratitude 
to Christl Kober for her translation of the German sources 
used in this paper, and also to Irma Polhemus for providing 
valuable insights and pertinent materials. 
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festive main dish and captive girls producing babies for 
hors d’oeuvres. How the Spanish word canibal 
originated from the Caribs (Caribal) who ate people is 
immediately clear. 

On April 22nd, 1500, Cabral, a Portuguese captain, 
arrived accidentally on the east coast of Brazil. Following 
this discovery, contacts between European voyagers and 
the indigenous population intensified, as did disputes 
between Spain and Portugal over territorial rights as 
defined by the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), as both coun- 
tries set about to exploit the riches of the new lands. 

There was little of commercial interest in Brazil to 
attract the Portuguese until the discovery of a magnificent 
hardwood tree that gave Brazil its name. The tree pro- 
duced a powerful red dye. Trees that yielded a similar red 
dye in Europe were known as brasile (from the Latin word 
for red). The New World tree was therefore called pau do 
brasil, or brazilwood. Next to gold, it soon became the 
most highly prized product of the Americas. In its pursuit, 
many Europeans died, some ending their days at the 
hands of cannibals. The brazilwood that yielded such 
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t of Portuguese sailors by the Tupinambé Indians as witnessed by Amerigo Vespucci. 


brilliant red hues was eagerly sought by such busy textile 
ceuters as Rouen and Antwerp and quickly grew into an 
extremely lucrative trade item. 

In 1501, Don Manoel I of Portugal sent Goncalo 
Coelho and Amerigo Vespucci to reconnoiter Portuguese 
territories in Brazil. Vespucci appointed himself chron- 
icler of the expedition, at sent back vivid descriptions of 
the flora, fauna, topography and customs of the Tupi- 
Guarani Indians -- including an account of the ambush 
and consumption of a handsome young sailor sent ashore 
to charm the women of the tribe. 

Vespucci also discussed the subject in a letter written 
to his former employer, Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de 
Medici: "The meat they eat commonly is human flesh. 
They do little hunting as they have no dogs and their land 
is full of woods which are filled with fierce wild beasts." 
Presumably, the Tupi-Guarani had decided that eating 
war captives was simpler and safer than hunting. 

However, Vespucci went on to report that when the 
question had been put directly to the Guarani, they replied 
that they ate captives to avenge the deaths of ancestors. 
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Stories such as these turned Vespucci’s Mundus Novus 
(1504-6) into a literary tour de force which enjoyed 40 
editions and wide circulation throughout Europe. Shortly 
after its appearance, Luis Ramirez, while accompanying 
Sebastian Cabot to Brazil, sent back a widely read report 
on the appalling Tupi-Guarani’s practice of fattening 
captives, 

But for sheer popularity, a detailed account entitled 
The True History and Description of the Country of Savage, 
Naked, and Ferocious Cannibals by Hans Staden eclipsed 
all others. (With this title, how could it fail?) Staden, a 
German archer hired for one of the numerous Portuguese 
expeditions to Brazil, fell captive to the Tupis. His 
memoirs have the desperate immediacy of one who knows 
he’s to be the piece de resistance but who somehow lives to 
tell the tale. This volume, published by Theodore De Bry 
(one of the most prolific and successful European prin- 
ters), was profusely illustrated with copper engravings 
detailing preparations for a cannibal banquet. 

During his nine months of captivity, Staden had ade- 
quate time to observe the butchering, cooking and distri- 
bution of his companions’ body parts and to speculate on 
the practice of cannibalism itself. Staden concurred with 
Vespucci that these Indians practiced cannibalism "out of 
a great hatred and envy." 

Certainly this was a motive. The treatment captive 
Indians received at the hands of different European 
nationals was not forgotten when the tables turned. The 
Portuguese were notorious for unmitigated cruelty and 
rapacity, which the Indians repaid in kind by consuming 
them whenever the opportunity presented itself. The 
French, on the other hand, established a reputation for 
humane and sagacious relations with Indians, and this 
proved to be the salvation of the prisoner Hans Staden. 
According to his testimony, he escaped certain death by 
speaking French or something sounding like French to his 
captors. Staden quoted one of the caciques as saying, in 
effect, "Whenever I select a particularly plump and juicy 
European for my dinner, he claims to be French, and I 
have to go hungry." 

Cannibalism, from all evidence, was deeply ingrained 
in the mores of many Amerindian tribes at the time of the 
Conquest. But Peter Martyr, in the service of the Spanish 
Court, exaggerated the magnitude of the practice to justify 
the harsh colonial policy toward indigenous people. He 
claimed the "Spanish found many delightful islands de- 
populated by these infamous beasts" because cannibals 
"had eaten tens of thousands of the inhabitants." In fact, 
the Spanish, themselves, bear the responsibility for the 
decimation of native populations throughout much of the 
West Indies and Meso-America. 


n the course of my research on a large 
collection of 16th century Euro 
copper engravings of New World sub- 
¥3] jects, I gradually became inured to 
<————_ gruesome depictions of Indian canniba- 
lism (Figure 1). Imagine my surprise, however, on 
examining an engraving entitled "The Tribe of Petrus 
Manchossa Administers Furious Justice" (Figure 2). Here 
in graphic detail one sees limbs being hacked from hang- 
ing corpses amidst preparations for a cannibalistic repast. 
The features, beards and attire of both cannibals and 
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FIGURE 2: Mysterious engraving 


victims are European! Not a single Indian appears in the 
horrifying drama unfolding before our eyes. And the 
Latin text poses more questions than it answers: 


Once in the military camp of Petrus Manchossa, famine 
was so extreme that the soldiers satisfied their hunger by 
eating filthy and unclean animals. It happened that three 
Spaniards crept up secretly on some horses, killed them, and 
ate them. Owing to this act, they were condemned to death 
by hanging. Under cover of night, three cavalry men came 
to the pillory and cut off the arms, legs, and the rest. 
Afterwards, they satisfied their hunger and ate. From this 
illustration, it is apparent how compelling hunger can be 
and to what extreme it can exist among men, especially in 
this type of situation in which deceased brothers are 
devoured by a living brother. 


Where could this drama have taken place and under 
what circumstances? Who is Petrus Manchossa? If the 
protagonists are Spanish Christians, why would horses be 
considered unclean animals? 

Fortunately, Morison sheds some light on the matter. 
Quite by chance, I was reading his chapter on the con- 
quest of the River Plate that deals with the ill-fated 
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expedition of Pedro de Mendoza. When besieged by hos- 
tile Quirandi Indians in 1535, members of this expedition 
resorted to cannibalism after having consumed all avail- 
able food, including rats and snakes. The footnotes to the 
chapter reveal that the puzzling engraving comes from one 
of Theodore de Bry’s books, authored by Ulrich Schmidel, 
a surviving member of the Mendoza expedition. (Widely 
read, de Bry’s books emphasizing the unpleasant dietary 
habits of the Amerindians did much to persuade the 
Pilgrim fathers to choose the New Netherlands over the 
Guianas for their New World refuge.) 

In these footnotes, Morison surmises that the amusing 
phonetic spellings of Spanish words -- Manchossa for 
Mendoza and Vardellesse Noster Signora Desumsion for 
La Forteleza de Nuestra Senora de l’Asuncion -- are 
errors introduced by German ghostwriters hired by 
Schmidel’s employer, the merchant-banker house of 
Fugger. 

Indeed, the Mendoza expedition ended in disaster. It 
started out as a grand colonizing adventure, numbering 
about 2,000 sumptuously outfitted hidalgos of Spain with 
their ladies, and included 150 German mercenaries -- all 
sailing under the blessing of Charles V. The arrival of the 
ships in February at the end of the southern summer was 


ill-timed. It was now too late to plant crops. Skirmishes 
with warlike Indians who knew how to bring down a qua- 
druped with bolas took a terrible toll on the horses. 
Finally, Indians laid siege to the Spaniards in their mud 
fort. Here, surrounded by hostile Indians, the tragic scenes 
depicted in the engraving took place. Many died. Schmi- 
del was one of pitifully few survivors of the ghastly 
experience and recounted his adventures in a book that 
became an immediate best seller. That much is history. 
De Bry’s artist, however, being unfamiliar with the terrain, 
took the liberty of setting the drama on a spacious plain 
with conical tents. . 

A perplexing question remains. Why were the three 
soldiers condemned to death for eating "unclean animals?" 

In discussing this point with a Jewish scholar, I learned 
it was not uncommon for Spanish and Portuguese Jews to 
join expeditions headed for the New World. Forced con- 
versions and expulsions during the reign of Isabella the 
Catholic, made being Jewish perilous in Spain where Jews 
were commonly referred to as "Marranos," meaning swine. 
Many fled to Portugal from where they often shipped out 
aboard early voyages to the New World. Many Marranos, 
however, enjoyed high status: Mestre Joao, a converted 
Jewish physician, received a commission from the King of 
Portugal to make celestial observations on a voyage with 
Cabral. It is, therefore, possible that the persons depicted 
in the engraving are Marranos who, abiding by the tenets 
of their old religion, still found violation of the Judaic 
dietary prohibitions intolerable.* 

Other motives for a death sentence might be anger 
over the killing of such a valuable and irreplaceable 
animal as the horse. On the other hand, it is possible that 
the charge is simply a pretext for premeditated murder by 
those bent on cannibalism. The bizarre events are, at the 
very least, a jolting variation on the theme of cannibalism 
in America which had so intrigued 16th century Euro- 
peans. Perhaps, it was as a result of learning about the 
Mendoza expedition, that European readers ceased look- 
ing for the’ cannibal only among the "savage, naked, and 
ferocious" peoples of the New World, realizing that, under 
certain conditions he is lurking in all of us. 


* According to Deuteronomy 14, verse 4, there are two criteria which 
determine an animal to be clean and, thereby, suitable for consumption 
— "You may eat any animal which has a parted foot and also chews the 
cud." The horse, therefore, in having uncloven hooves, remains in the 
category of an unclean and an unfit animal under Judaic dietary law. 
Whether Jewish dietary prohibitions could have so penetrated Christian 
attitudes in 16th century Spain to provide grounds for a sentence of 
death if violated remains open to question. 

There is evidence that Spanish Catholics would have similarly regard- 
ed the horse as unacceptable due to the impact upon the Christian com- 
munity of Jewish law and medicine. Even when the Inquisition exiled 
the "unrepentant" Spanish Jews during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, "they left behind a deeply Judaized Spain," according to the 
historian Salvador de Madariaga. Furthermore, the unusual bonding 
that took place between the Arab/Berber rider and his horse was close- 
ly observed and assimilated by European Spaniards during the long cen- 
turies of Muslim rule when they lived side by side. This attitude might 
constitute another reason to outlaw the killing of the animal for food. 

According to Stan Steiner, author of "Dark and Dashing Horsemen" 
(Harper & Row, 1981), the number of Jews, both overt and clandestine, 
who participated in colonizing Spanish America has been greatly under- 
estimated. By 1545, one quarter of the Spaniards in Mexico City were 
Jewish, and by the 1650s, there were 15 synagogues in the city. Laerte 
de Ferreira tells us that "Jewish blood was common among all the Con- 
quistadors." Steiner takes note of at least six known Jewish soldiers in 
the army of Cortez. 
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In June 1988, ten members of the 
Colorado Mountain Club trekked through Peru’s 
Huayhuash mountains, led by Condor Adven- 
tures, a Denver-based company. The author, a 
seasoned Colorado bushwhacker and rock 


scrambler, offers this account. 


F ying Denver to Lima, a weekend 
becomes a single day as the familiar 
merges into the exotic, as hemispheres 
change and seasons are reversed along 
with the direction of storm systems. 

In Miami, an AeroPeru ticket agent 
casually informs us our flight will be 
delayed eight hours. He then closes the 
counter and disappears. There are 
eleven in our group. 

We listen to a young American 
backpacker just returned from Peru. 
He recounts tales of travel with 
cautionary advice on this and that. But 
all in all, he says he had a great trip. 

We will head for Chiquidn, 200 
miles northeast of Lima. At 11,000 
feet, Chiquidn is the jump-off point for 
a 12-day trek. Our plan is to circle the 
Cordillera Huayhuash, a remote spur 
of the Andes comprising some of South 
America’s highest peaks. We will walk 
the 120 or so miles along a burro track 
used mostly by campesinos. 

We arrive in Lima at dawn. It’s a 
relief to catch sight of the staff of 
Condor Adventures waiting for us in 
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the concrete cavern that is Lima’s Jorge 
Chavez International airport. 

Our duffles roped atop the bus, we’ 
ride bleary-eyed in the chill garua to 
our hotel through the waking streets of 
Lima. 

Javier, our 22-year-old mountain 
guide, is with us now as we head north 
to Chiquidn. So is Inez, our cook, and 
Freddie, a law student who doubles as 
guide and cook’s assistant. The bus 
seats 30, and as there are only 14 of us, 
we stretch out in comfort -- a pleasant 
contrast to the stuffed antediluvian 
rustbuckets we see belching black 
smoke along our route. 

As Lima thins out, the godawful 
coastal desert takes over. We drive 
through a barren land, through garua 
that hovers over hopeless shantytowns 
squatting along the road -- rows of frail 
straw and cardboard shacks that lack 
either electricity or plumbing. Sand 
drifts across the carless road as we 
careen past staring kids, grungy dogs 
and trash everywhere, blowing down 
dusty lanes. These are the breeding 


grounds for revolutionaries we are told. 
And why not? 

We pass an oil refinery. Its high 
walls, covered with spray-painted 
grafitti, are topped with blockhouses 
and bristle with armed guards. 

We arrive at Chiquidn near sunset. 
Pausing in the town plaza while our 
driver asks directions, we are instantly 
surrounded. In the crowd of onlookers, 
rather taller than the local Indians 
stand two gaunt, bearded whites. In 
jeans and sweaters, they look slightly 
dazed and slack-jawed. They ask our 
driver for a ride when he returns to 
Lima. He refuses. 

The bus threads cobbled streets, 
pulling up to our hotel at dusk. 
Electricity is rationed, switched on only 
between 6 p.m. and midnight. Power 
outages are common. 

On the way to the restaurant, the 
street lights flicker and die. Suddenly, 
the stars appear, sparkling brilliantly in 
the thin air. Some in our group see the 
Southern Cross for the first time. 

At Tio Sam’s restaurant, we sit 


down around a rough table to eat by 
lanternlight. Sam’s wife serves a sturdy 
bowl of lamb stew and beer for less 
than a dollar a meal. 

The next day I see the bearded men 
again at Tio Sam’s. They are climbers 
from Colorado. To acclimate 
themselves, they recently completed a 
nine-day trek around the entire 
Huayuash circle and capped this with 
an attempt on Yerupajd, highest in the 
chain at 21,709 feet. They turned back 
because of falling ice and rock, and 
they had brought no helmets. 


ie first leg of our trek will take us 
over 14 miles of hot and dusty trail to 
the village of Llamac. We now number 
19; Javier, the two cooks, five mule- 
skinners who drive the 15 burros haul- 
ing camping gear, pots, pans and food 
and eleven gringos from Colorado. 

We have the easy part. Our sole 
responsibility is to get from camp to 
camp without getting lost or hurt. We 
are an undisciplined pack, strung out 
along the trail. But most are strong 
walkers ranging in age from 17 to 56. 

Late in the afternoon, we straggle 
into Llamac. Our trail passes through 
town ending in a kind of public corral 
full of cattle dung and a horde of kids 
begging for candy. Someone is break- 
ing a stallion, chasing him around a 
stake with a whip. 

Here we set up our tents, and 
eventually, things settle down. At the 
end of the corral, a small store opens, 
and we purchase our last beer and pop 
for a while. We eat together in our 
mess tent. By 8:30 p.m. we are ready 
to sleep. 

We are deep in backcountry the 
next day. Several campesinos appear. 
They seek medical help. Toothache is 
common. We gravely dispense aspirin 
to all. Later in camp, a mother shows 
up with a sick child. She sits him on 
the cold ground. He is a small bundle 
of misery, lowly moaning in his poncho 
and red wool hat. 

Barbara, a nurse, feels his neck 
glands. They are badly swollen. He has 
a stomachache. She gives the mother 
antibiotics for the child. Mother and 
child are caked with dirt. They look 
like homeless wanderers. 

We make it over our first pass, 
15,400 feet, higher than most of us have 
climbed before, then flop down on the 
divide, a saddle between high crags. A 
giant bird soars out from behind the 
cliffs to the west. Then another. 
Condors! On motionless wings, they 
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soar across and above us -- endfeathers 
spread and aoe in the wind to 

ppear behind the grey rocks to the 
east. Still another glides by, three 
meters of feathered airfoil rising on the 
wind, silently appraising us for signs of 
terminal distress. Dropping down the 
other side of the pass, we catch sight of 
another pair circling slowly below us 
over the valley. 

Down in the valley, stone corrals 
and grazing sheep are only lines and 
dots a half a mile below. A lake drains 
eastward into the Amazon. We are 
rounding some rocks, when unexpect- 
edly, the chisled spires of Rondoy, 
Jirishjanca and Toro loom up before us 
-- peaks soaring to 18,000 and 20,000 
feet. Blue-white, near vertical ice 
sheaths gleam starkly behind a fore- 
ground of grey limestone crags and the 
brown-green valley. A row of shark’s 
teeth against the blue. Delicate snow 
cornices top fluted ice walls. Below, the 
bergschrund -- the crevasse where the 
glacier breaks away from the upper 
peak -- and the jumbled icefall. We 
snap pictures, taking time to talk about 
the motivation and sanity of climbers, 
our speculations mingled with not a 
little envy of their undeniable nerve and 
audacity. 

I watch the avrierios hissing at their 
beasts, occasionally running after a 
stray. I marvel how they keep the bur- 
ros moving at a swift, constant pace. 


a 


The burros seem orderly, even man- 
nerly, and keep a remarkable pace 
considering the terrain and their loads. 
One arriero, Juan, wears rubber tire 
sandals. He scampers over the rocky 
terrain with astonishing mobility. What 
must he think of us, of our constant 
clothes changing, our worry about our 
feet, the altitude, the sun, the wind, our 
digestion? 

We come upon the Rio Janca 
meandering through a meadow. It is at 
least eight feet deep with grasses 
waving below the current amidst fish 
and chunks of limestone. My tentmate, 
Dave, and I feel in need of a bath after 
three days. We find some shallows and 
wade into the icewater. On this sunny 
and windless day, it is quite tolerable. 

The Indian campesinos in this 
backcountry raise sheep and cattle. 
There is not much farming given the 
altitude. Barter is a way of life -- 
several pairs of pants or some shirts, 
for example can be had for a sheep. 
The livestock appear well fed, but the 
land is overgrazed. People live in 
crude stone houses with thatched roofs, 
no chimneys or fireplaces. We see the 
smoke from dung fires seeping throu 
the thatch aud decewion Most of the 
clothing seems worn out -- threadbare 
ponchos, scarves, fedoras. While many 
campesinos wear sandals, just as many 
wear street shoes that look strangly 
incongruous in this rough country. 
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Surprisingly, we find that most of 
the kids can write their names on the 
paper we give them. One boy writes 
"Elvis," but he is not familiar with his 
famous namesake. 

Dogs abound in the Andes. Every 
hut has one or more for herding or 
protection. Many take the job quite 
seriously and snarl when we cross their 
land. A big, rangy cur darts out and 
bites Kim. We respond to such canine 
loyalty with shouts and rocks. 

Day five takes its toll. We camp on 
uneven ground a few hundred feet 
below a pass. A constant, cold blast 
whistles outside. Talk that evening is 
about home, warmth and hot baths. A 
few of us have headaches and other 
symptoms of altitude sickness, and all 
of us think about tomorrow, a tough 
day with two high passes to cross. 

The wind and cold drive us to our 
sleeping bags. It would be nice to stay 
up and talk a bit in the mess tent, but it 
bothers the avrieros. The bottle of water 
we take to bed is a block of ice by 
morning. 


| day six. Javier tells us that today 
our route will cross a trail the Sendero 
Luminoso terrorists use. These Maoist 
guerrillas control an area a few kilo- 
meters to the east, he says -- a "Red 
Zone." If stopped, he cautions, we are 
to say "Suisa" -- the Swiss apparently 
being more acceptable than Americans. 

The Sendero are known to travel in 
small groups, and, lacking equipment, 
sometimes take a fancy to the clothing, 
cash and equipment of climbers and 


oe 


like skiers and further down, spring 
from rock to rock on the talus. Within 
minutes we reach the scrub grass and 
are looking back at the small spots of 
color that are our companions, still 
high on the pass. 

That night, we stay at Aquino’s 
home in Huayllapa, a remote village on 
the western side of the Huayhuash. 
Aquino was once mayor of Huayllapa 


trekkers. ® Aquino, our chief arriero, 
scouts ahead, chatting up local resi- 
dents for information. 

Despite the marvelous day -- sunny 
and windless -- it’s tough going uphill 
in the thin air. It feels good at last to 
dump our packs and photograph each 
other on top of the pass against Le6n 
Dormido (Sleeping Lion), the ice-clad 
mountain. 

Heady from the height, I grab my 
pack and sprint ahead down the pass 
with Freddie. We slide down the scree 
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As greenhorn climbers all, 
we were a trifle unnerved by the casual 
arrangements for the climb. 


and is still an important man there, but 
he resigned under pressure from the 
Sendero. . 

The plaza (no village too small for a 
plaza) boasts a church and a public 
building disfigured by Sendero grafitti 
-- crude hammers and sickles, political 
slogans and PCP (Partido Comunista 
Peruano) logos -- all in fresh red paint. 
We dub it Red Square. 

Aquino’s house is among the finest 
in town. It has two rooms, one down- 
stairs and one reached by stairs in the 


courtyard. The lower room has a hard 
dirt floor with good a start on a 
bottlecap carpet, a nice double bed 
with a carved headboard, some chairs 
and two or three small tables. A 
benign Jesus Christ in a gilt frame tilts 
away from the wall. 

Aquino’s wife serves us dinner on 
our camp tables in the courtyard. 
There is a fence behind the courtyard. 
Toilet functions are performed behind 
this barrier on a ledge overlooking the 
river two hundred feet below. 

Aquino comes in with a borrowed 
harp. Soon César, our arriero, and a 
guitarist are playing a haunting, An- 
dean tune, mesmerizing in its repeti- 
tion. Anyone who wishes is invited to 
sing his life story. 

The arrieros and Inez, our cook, are 
on hand to make sure we dance with 
proper vigor. Between workouts, while 
we gasp from lack of oxygen, Aquino 
sprinkles water on the floor to keep 
down the dust. Exhausted before 10 
p.m., we lumber upstairs to our sleep- 
ing bags. 

Only those with ice axes and cram- 

ons will climb Diablo Mudo, 17,136 
feet. That at least is the plan. But, 
there are changes. Javier, our guide, is 
suffering from lung congestion. Aqui- 
no, who was to assist, has forgotten his 


Pa aaa: 


ABOVE: Two young boys watch curiously the 
passing trekkers. BELOW: Sturdy Andean 
pack animals get us across mountain streams. 


boots. Between them, they decide that 
Freddie will be the leader. Freddie, by 
all accounts an excellent climber, 
speaks hardly any English. 

As greenhorn climbers all, we are a 
trifle unnerved by the casual arrange- 
ments for the climb. Then, too, stand- 
ing under the actual massive, snow- 
capped mountain at dusk is downright 
intimidating. 

We shuffle about as a querulous 
Barbara interrogates Freddie. He 
responds in broken English. "There are 
too many questions. Go or don’t go. 
All will be safe." We decide not to go. 


Siere or later, nearly everyone gets 
sick, and still ahead is a 15,900-ft pass, 
the last high one. 

Upstream from us some South 
African climbers are getting ready for 


Yerupaja, the second highest mountain — 


in Peru. Several days have passed and 
they are still sorting out who will climb 
and who will provide support. Mean- 
while, they are running low on supplies. 

They tell us of a New Zealander 
who, two days ago, fell into a crevasse 
while his wife was watching from their 


base camp. He was making a solo at- 
tempt on the peak. The body still lies 
in the crevasse, probably too costly and 
dangerous to retrieve. "Still, what 
could be a better grave for a moun- 
taineer," they ask? 

Ten miles further on, we complete 
the circle returning to Llamac, and the 
town corral, the same importuning 
kids, the pigs and dogs, and a fresh 
layer of dung. 

The Huayhuash drop below the 
horizon. At lower altitudes, (11,000 ft), 
eucalyptus trees grow and parakeets fly 
overhead. 

At the hotel in Chiquidn, we queue 
up for the shower. Later that evening 
in a little ceremony, we tip the arvrieros 
and cooks, giving each arviero t-shirts, 
tennis shoes and medicine. We are tru- 
ly grateful for their competence, good 
nature and humor. We toasted their 


robust health and unfaltering beasts 


who never complained under our over- 
full duffles, stuffed with alien un- 
necessaries. 


Ass, it never occurred to me to 
photograph the Huashwa geese. After 
all, I had come to see blue-ice peaks 
and the vaunted condor. But, over 
time, the geese impressed me more. 
These paired birds with pure black and 
white markings, even at the distance 
they maintained from us, always drew 
the eye. We seemed to find a pair at 
every lake -- two dazzling white spots 
along the shore -- a contrast of black 
with white against the muted browns 
and blues of land and water. 

Wild geese often find mawkish 
expression in song and story, but I 
don’t care. The Huashwa are now a 
sentimental favorite. 

You should see them sometime. JJ 


Si on the left on the flight from 
Santiago to Puerto Montt for great views 
of the Andes. Puerto Montt looks 
prosperous. People move about with 
et aes Policemen stroll along in tan 

iforms with lots of belts and harness. 

To join our ship, we cross the city 
and hills. The Skorpios is moored in 
the bay, a small vessel with cabins out- 
fitted in local hardwoods. The hull, I 
later learn, is also hardwood sheathed 
in copper. 

Heading south toward Cape Horn 
from Puerto Montt, 4,500 islands mask 
the mainland. We will cruise a week in 
these calm inland channels. The ship is 

ing 74 passengers. They come 
from many countries -- Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Germany 
and Spain -- and include one Austra- 
lian and five Americans. The cabins 
for passengers are on the upper and 
second decks in the center of the ship. 
A family atmosphere prevails. 

The first day establishes the cruise’s 
regular delights -- delicious fresh sea 
food, cool fall weather, spectacular 
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SEAFOOD at Castro Market 


’ 


os 


coastline scenery. 

Our table companions are Bolivian 
and Argentine. The Bolivian orders 
Casillero del Diablo, red and white, an 
excellent choice in Chilean wine. Bar 
drinks and wines are complimentary. 

We feast on an unspoiled panorama 
of birch and larch forests, profusions of 
birds, mirror-calm channels between 
the many islands, mysterious fjords. 
And behind it all rises the great spine 
of the continent. 

Intense glaciation shaped this area. 
We travel to the Laguna San Rafael 
and the San Valentin Glacier to witness 
the dramatic evidence of times past. 
The passing coastline is splendid, a 
collaboration of birds, clouds, islands, 
the sea in the failing western light. A 
cold wind chills the upper deck; we are 
comfortable in jackets and sweaters. 
Dolphins roll across our bow with 
casual elegance. The golden sun sets 
between two islands below the un- 
ruffled surface of the channel. 

Our ship sails smoothly through the 
inland passage. We feel as comfortable 


MOSSEL 
BEACH 


By Patricia and Edgar Talley 


as in our own living room. Drinks are 
served. Daily activities are announced 
in both English and Spanish, but not 
more than ten passengers speak En- 
glish. The only "No Smoking" area is 
near the ship’s fuel. 

The bridge and all ship decks are 


The authors: Edgar Talley is a printer 
and publisher in San Angelo, Texas, 
with interests in languages, travel and 
Photography. Patricia Talley is a noted 
cook, with considerable knowledge of 
the wines of Mexico and South America. 


open to passengers -- Want a turn at 
the helm? Just wait in line. 

Away from city lights, clouds of 
stars fill the skies, blurring familiar 
constellations and high overhead is the 
Southern Cross. 

Next day from the upper deck, we 
see the early morning light outline the 
islands. Misty tendrils fill the ravines. 
Birds fly about -- cormorants, large 
white birds with serpentine necks, and 
paddling along, the pato del mar, a 
duck-like marine bird that has lost the 
ability to fly. 


Bundtea against the wind, I spend 
most of the morning taking photos 
from the top deck. The water is trans- 
parent. Dolphins greet us again as we 
slip into a new channel. Lunch was 
hauled aboard before sundown the day 
before -- an enormous sack of small 
oysters. The oyster catchers pulled up 
to Skorpios in a small, open boat; the 
women wear only sandals in the cold 
bilge. They leave, taking wine and 
cigarettes as part of the exchange. Now 
come the oysters as first course, about 
30 oysters for each of us. 

We pull in at a small fishing village. 
Children wave from the wharf. We 
have been asked not to give them 
money. We have chocolates for the 
children; I have ball point pens from 
the States. As we leave, the children 
are busy marking their hands. 

Later in the day, our ship coasts 
into a cove. A lighter awaits, a 
medium-sized life boat equipped for 
diving with a hand crank air compres- 
sor and a battered brass diver’s helmet, 
a “hard hat." A_ stocky, strong 
shouldered man and his two sons make 
up the crew. Piled high on the prow 
are bushels of barnacles, sea urchins 
and mussels. The sons shovel seafood 
aboard the Skorpios. 

A couple of the crew crack open a 
few mussels and sea urchins. Passen- 
gers with lemons and limes appear -- 
carnivores closing in on the fresh catch. 
Barnacles wriggle in their pipe-like 
shells, their meat as soft as butter. We 
have great fun throwing shells and in- 
edible pieces into the ship’s wake. 
Young ladies and prim old women 
abandon their squeamishness and toss 
back the tender shellfish. Some of it 
has a last wiggle on the way down. 

Taking chickens and wine for their 
catch, the boatmen crank up their 
single-cylinder engine and turn toward 
an inlet. Through the mist and failing 
afternoon light, we see a tin-roofed 
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SKORPIOS leaves Puerto Montt weekly during spring and summer months. 


house on pilings. Smoke from an even- 
ing fire curls from the chimney. On the 
boat, tourists are still eating shellfish. 


San Rafael is the glacier nearest the 
Equator in the Western Hemisphere. 
It runs into the sea, but ten years ago 
pushed 200 meters more into the bay 
than it does now. From its beginning 
in the Andes, it travels 31km to the sea. 

The weather is clear and bright, and 


Young ladies and 
prim old women abandon 
their squeamishness and toss 
back the tender shellfish. 
Some of it has a last wiggle 
on the way down. 


we watch from the upper deck the tidal 
river flowing out of the glacier’s bay. 
Ice clutters the river, and the wind is 
frigid. 

Our ship eases into position as the 
sunlight outlines the mountains in the 
northeast, picking out spines of ice on 
the glacier and floating in the water. 

In tenders from the Skorpio, we ap- 
proach the glacier. The ice, a splendid 
translucent blue, is fantastically shaped. 
As we near the glacier, a berg calves 


"bravo" from the 


amidst cries of 
Colombians. 

After a while, our boats cluster to- 
gether. We fill our souvenir glasses 
with the pure blue ice. A bottle of 
scotch materializes in each boat. The 
drink du jour is five-year-old scotch and 
3,000-year-old ice. 

The Colombians and Mexicans 
break into song, and we salute the 
beauty of the glacier. 


A: noon, we return to the ship. The 
chemist in the bar has concocted a hot 
mulled wine -- Cabernet mixed with 
lemon, sugar and cinnamon. Some of 
us are frozen; others limber from the 
ancient ice and scotch. Lunch is a fish 
stew and Jomo a lo pobre -- a flank 
steak with two eggs on top and fried 
potatoes. 

While my wife Patty sleeps away the 
afternoon, I strike out in the boat to 
photograph sea lions. Skirting down 
the coast for about 8km, we come upon 
a sea lion lair near towering birch 
trees. A few sea lions jump and slide 
into the sea. The remainder calmly 
wait for us to leave. Our return to the 
ship takes us through pack ice, and we 
drift across the face of the glacier. 

In the distance, the captain’s wife 
and two of the crew approach the 
Skorpios with nets full of freshly caught 
fish that weigh three to five kilos each. 
The captain’s charming and active wife 
is the mainspring of the ship; she 
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handles the cooking and other tasks. 
Now she mounts a rope ladder to the 
stern and hops spryly aboard. Amid a 
flurry of activity, crewmen hoist the 
boats while others lift up several of the 
large fish by the gills to be admired by 
the passengers. 

By now, we all have a sixth sense 
when it comes to fresh seafood and 
gravitate to the lower stern deck when- 
ever a small boat approaches. Here 
"fresh" means "still alive." For dinner 


sausage, pork ribs, chicken and an un- 
identified gray potato with the texture 
of chewing gum. Patty stares at the 
mussels a while before retreating. 

The rest of us dump on the hot 
sauce and have at it. The Argentine 
pries open a mussel only to have it 
squirt all over his shirt. No problem, 
he has another on underneath. Two 
bottles of wine disappear, and we hear 
a rousing rendition of the Argentine 
National Anthem. I’m asked if I know 


The drink du jour is 
five-year-old scotch and 3,000-year-old ice. 


that night, we dine on delicious fish, cut 


into thick steaks like swordfish. 

When I mention to the captain’s 
wife that I want to visit a curandera or 
bruja blanca from Chiloe, she replies 
that she herself is one and that I should 
consult her. Later on the bridge, I tell 
the captain about her offer. He laughs. 
"She cast a spell on me years ago," he 
said. 

We put in the next morning at 
Quitralco Fjord. There the owners of 
Skorpios have a large building. Inside 
are two pools of naturally heated 
mineral water. We go ashore to take in 
the waters of this giant spa. One pool 
measures 30 degrees Centigrade, an- 
other 37 degrees. Wood stoves heat 
the dressing rooms. 

Back on board, we begin lunch with 
an enormous platter of steamed mus- 
sels in the shell, then move to a stew of 


the Texas Anthem, It is a memorable 
lunch. 

The ship anchors in the channel 
near Puerto Melinka. Here a water- 
front plant packs king crab for air 
shipment to the United States. 
Through a window, we see eight young 
women. Dressed in aprons and head- 
covers, wearing masks, they are clean- 
ing king crab. We are impressed with 
the cleanliness. 

The sun sinks low, turning the bay 
and mountain radiant. Dolphins arrive 
in two’s and three’s, leaping out of the 
golden water to catch the ship or surf- 
ing in front of the bow wave. They 
seem to enjoy the lift they get. We are 
moving at a respectable 12 knots. Just 
as one group of dolphins breaks away, 
another appears as though we have 
crossed into the territory of different 
dolphins. 


SAN VALENTIN Glacier -- the ice has traveled 3lkm over 3,000 years to reach the sea. 


The 
Route 

of the 
Skorpios 
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W. dock at Chiloe. The capital, 
Castro, is a town of 30,000. Patty says, 
"Look! Lights, cars, civilization -- I’m 
going to a beauty shop." 

A friend and I decide to check out 
the local fish and produce market 
where the real business of Chiloe is 
conducted. He buys a sack of small 
shellfish (without the shells) for less 
than a dollar and a couple of fresh 
salmon for US$1.40. 

Patty is finished when we return. 
She has had her hair washed and styled 
by an elegant, bearded gentleman in a 
suit. 

On a hill overlooking town, we visit 
a church made entirely of wood, then 
persuade a reluctant taxi driver to take 
us to the little village of Chunche 23km 
away. On Chunche’s pier, near huge 
salmon boats, the water swarms with 
fingerling salmon, hundreds of thou- 
sands of them. 

Our voyage has been a success. We 
have been treated with much consi- 
deration and good humor. And we 
have met South Americans from all 
over the continent; on the ship’s 
neutral deck, we have eaten well and 
shared views amiably. 


PERU 
| Wild & Ancient Paths 


TREKKING 


Write us for a free brochure. P. O. Box 01-3074, Lima 100, Peru. 


SUMMER 1990 GALAPAGOS 


17-Day Natural History Tours. Two 8- 
passenger yachts traveling together. 
Dates: 27 May-12 June; 3-19 June. Other 
times available. Roundtrip from Miami: 
ONLY $2,995. For brochure, write or call 
Dr. Bruce Means, 1313 N. Duval Street, 
Talahassee, FL 32303; (904) 681-6208. 


Tales Of The Peruvian Amazon 
By Milly Sangama and Paul Beaver, Ph.D. 


$9.00 [includes shipping) 


Also expeditions guided by the authors. 
Contact Amazonia Expeditions, 12800 
Vonn Rd., #9401, Largo, Florida 34644. 


LIVE ON 
EASTER ISLAND 


bE 


(VICARIOUSLY) 
by subscribing to 


RAPA NU JOURNAL 


the premier source for current Easter Island 
events and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774 » Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal is an international newsletter 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
Island and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate 
for 4 issues, in US funds: U.S. $15, Foreign 
Airmail $25. 
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Trekking 

River Running 
Overlanding 
Mountaineering 

Biking 

Jungle Trips 

And much more adventure 


Publishers and Importers 
of Maps and 
Travel Guides 
for South America 


Backpacking in Peru & Bolivia: 
Hike the original pre-inca and Inca Trails 
to Machu Picchu. Chavin and Coroico. 
Into the Cordillera Blanca, through the 
“Switzerland of Peru," across the Andes 
and down into the jungles. 


Backpacking in Venezuela, 
Colombia & Ecuador 


Backpacking in Mexico & 
Central America 


& ANDES S.A. 


These titles and more available from: 


Bradt Enterprises 
41 Nortoft Road 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SL9 OLA 
ENGLAND 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 


A Publication of Rocky _ 
Mountain 

Lima Tours S$. A. 2 necseate 
Precolumbian 


Belen 1040 


Teléfono: 27-6720, Lima os 
Lecture Series, $25.00 Annually, Includes 
three NEWSLETTERS. 

Prominent professionals on topics related 
to the archaeology, art history and 
anthropology of ancient Mesoamerica and 
South America. 

Selected Wednesdays 7:00 p.m., Bell 
Telephone Auditorium, 17th & Arapahoe, 
downtown Denver. 

Subscribe now through Jack Kunin, 1200 
Vine St., #205, Denver, CO 80220. 


The Lima Times 


Peru’s English 
Language Weekly 


New Address: Pasaje Los 
Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


DADIAVIA TOVRS 


Visit the ongoing excavations of Sipan and Tucumé — the most 
exciting archaeology in the Americas. 


We Arrange: Archaeological/Ethnographic Expeditions, Trips to 
Ancient Canals and Inca Roads, Visits to Curandero/Shaman 
Healers, Surfing Safaris... And Much More. 


o4e, 


With: 4-wheel drive vehicles available, bi-lingual guides, 
computer/video documentation facilities 


Write: INDIANA TOURS, Apartado 596, Chiclayo, Peru. Or 
eall/fax: (5174) 24-0833. Or visit us: Izaga 774, Chiclayo. 
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NO BELLS TO TOLL 


No Bells to Toll by Barbara Bode, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York, 
1989), +559pps., 6 maps, 66 B&Ws, 
US$27.50. (For sale through the South 
American Explorers Club) 

One day last summer, I returned 
from a lengthy trip out of town and 
began to tackle the pile of mail which 
had begun to silt up a corner of the 
Cornell Anthropology Department in 
my absence. As I pulled Barbara 
Bode’s new book out of its protective 
mailing pouch, I watched one of my 
colleagues turn a whiter shade of pale. 
"Oh," I naively asked, "do you know 
about the great earthquake which 
destroyed the Peruvian town of Huaraz 
in 1970 and the subsequent landslide 
that buried Yungay?" 

My friend reminded me that only a 
few months before he had been a stu- 
dent on a now-famous archaeological 
project operating in the Callején de 
Huaylas. Suffice it to say that if his 
project members had remained in their 
base of operations a little longer, my 
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1318 West 135 Drive Westminster, CO 
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profession would now be lacking se- 
veral of its more prominent people. If 
just glancing at a book on the Callej6n 
disaster could have such a visible effect 
so long after the event on a person who 
had missed it and who had not lost 
family, friends, home and community, 
we can hardly imagine the trauma to 
others closer to the tragedy. 

This is the task that Barbara Bode 
sets herself -- to explore how those who 
lived through the cataclysm of 1970 
coped, changed and even grew. Speci- 
fically, she explores changes in religious 
belief, basing her highly personal 
observations upon a year of anthro- 
pological fieldwork conducted in the 
aftermath of the disaster on the tenth 
anniversary. 

This book will surely hold its place 
both in Andean ethnography and a- 
mong works on disaster and recon- 
struction. It is by no means the only 
book on the destruction of Huaraz and 
Yungay, but future studies on the 
subject will be incomplete without a 
consideration of Bode’s work. 

Every year, both before and after 
the earthquake, thousands of tourists 
and scores of climbers have enjoyed 
the stupendous scenery of the Cor- 
dillera Negra and the Cordillera Blan- 
ca, the mountain ranges that enclose 
the Callej6n de Huaylas. This book 
will surely add to their appreciation of 
that sad and beautiful landscape and its 
people. It will do so not only through 
its text but with its excellent black and 
white photographs. Some, like the pic- 
ture of Yungay’s cemetery and its un- 
buried dead, are the stuff of which 
nightmares are made, Others are posi- 
tively inspirational. I had this book 
with me on a recent flight from Trujillo 
to Lima and was able to identify the 
Yungay slide scar from the pictures. It 
is, and always will be, its own 


monument. -- Monica Barnes 


IN TROUBLE AGAIN 


In Trouble Again, by Redmond O’Han- 
lon. The Atlantic Monthly Press, New 
York, 1988 (available through the 
South American Explorers Club). 

The Lord, it is said, protects 
drunkards and fools. Include in that 
maxim, a panoply of cartoon characters 
impervious to the disasters they heap 
upon themselves. Having crafted the 
fully developed persona of a knock- 
about scientist in his first recorded 
misadventure, Into the Heart of Borneo, 
Redmond O’Hanlon has seen no need 
to vary the formula for the Venezuelan 
Amazons. Indeed, his title -- In 
Trouble Again --'not only suggests a 
sequel but hints at the self-parody he 
employs so deftly. 

"Push!" shouts Chimo, the irascible 
old Indian guide. "Bit runny today," 
observes his cockney sidekick, as the 
author squats in the rain, losing 
another round of dignity to bodily 
functions. 

O’Hanlon chooses time, place and 
companions as umerringly as an 
Irishman bent on _ self-destruction. 
Assessing his sidekick, an advisor tells 
him, apalled, "Either you are a com- 
plete amateur at choosing your men, or 
you are a Sadist." Assassin bug, black- 
fly, piranha, fer-de-lance -- a host of 
exotic horrors -- are anticipated with 
boyish glee. But even O’Hanlon finds 
the deportment of the candini, or 
toothpick-fish, unsettling enough to 
seek out his friend, the inventor of the 
hemorrhoid gun, to build him a penis 
protector for swimming and stream 
crossings. 

O’Hanlon has long since accepted 
the pain integral both to human foible 
and to the beauty of the natural world. 
Having done so, he is freer than most 
to vastly enjoy it -- all of it. Tapir ticks 
draining the privates? Chimo giving 
drums of expedition gasoline to his 
relatives? Mold in the cameras? 
Mosquitos? Stinging ants? There’s joy 
in misery, and it’s great to be along, at 
least vicariously. 

Whether in Borneo or in Venezue- 
la, O’Hanlon travels remote river 
systems by dugout canoe, piloted by 
locals, through pristine rainforest. No 
wide-eyed tourist, he is a naturalist, 
steeped in the classical literature of 
early explorers, and a devoted orni- 
thologist. Before setting out, he 
rereads his heroes, the early South 
America heavyweights of natural 
science -- Humboldt, Darwin, Wallace 
and Bates -- and packs the illustrated 


birds of Schauensee. 

It is a two-part expedition in the 
region of the Casiquiare River, a 
freakish natural channel connecting the 
otherwise separate river basins of the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. First they 
boat up the Casiquiare, turn into the 
Pasimoni and head south as far as 
Brazil -- to Neblina, the continent’s 
highest non-Andean mountain. Finally, 
they return to the Casiquiare, branch- 
ing off upstream into a small tributary 
in search of the Yanomami Indians. 


. 
we 


‘Lto 


From "In Trouble Again." 


Whether describing himself, his 
crew, or nature, O’Hanlon speaks with 
one voice. Wildlife always elicits a 
faithful portrait. The harpy eagle: "I 
opened my eyes -- and focused them 
straight into the green-brown pupils of 
the mightiest eagle in the world...wings, 
a good six feet across, seemed to hang 
above the boat forever; the grey hood 
and enormous hooked black bill were 
turned down towards us..." The 
primitive hoatzins: "..moving awk- 
wardly on a branch, tipping back and 
forth swearing...they peered down at us 
with their red eyes and blue faces...then 
they would hurl themselves away at the 
next tree, crashing into the leaves and 
branches without restraint...their wings 
large but badly assembled." Monkeys 
[words of a crew member]: "It is never 
better to starve...but...when you shoot a 
monkey...and go to hit it with a stick -- 
it covers its head with its hands." 

The final objective is to contact the 
Yanomami Indians whose murderous 
reputation brings the edgy crew to the 
brink of mutiny as they draw closer. 


R: Culimacaré, *"Reymono" O'Hanlon, Chimo, Pablo, Jarivanau. 


Chimo, the old rogue guide, at last 
breaks the impasse, throwing in his lot 
with the obsessive Englishman -- a 
decision O’Hanlon soon gives him 
cause to regret. 

When a Yanomami delivers a blast 
of yoppo powder through a four-foot 
blowpipe into one’s nostril, the 
resulting liberation can cloud one’s 
judgment -- afterwards one relearns 
the trick of breathing while becoming 
horribly sick. The author breathes and 


heaves but errs by falling in love with 
’ = ? 
bat Th 


es 


the first woman he sees on sitting up in 
his filth -- the chiefs favorite wife, a 
topless girl with a matchstick enticingly 
protruding from her lower lip. Before 
O’Hanlon can compound his drug- 
induced affront with an unforgivable 
act, Chimo hauls him to the boat. 
Chimo, shaken and angry: 


"You gazed at Jarivanu’s woman 
like a young boy who’s only just got 
his balls! You looked at her like a 
boy who still lives in his mother’s 
hut!" 

"It’s revolting," said Juan, joining 
in, "you look at everything like a 
man in a drink." 

"Ah, but Chimo," I said, sudden- 
ly struck by a wonderful thought, "if 
these are not the proper Yanoma- 
mi, what will the real thing be like?" 

"Holy Mother," said Chimo. 


In his mania for experience -- and 
good copy -- O’Hanlon strains all 
relationships. A consumate stylist, he 
must occasionally be tempted to strain 


veracity as well. Do his companions 
always deliver the required lines? 

But never mind. In Trouble Again 
is so satisfying, everything ought to be 
just as he says. -- Bill Armstrong 


ISLE BE SEEING YOU 


The first edition (1990) of the 
Caribbean Island Handbook was 
published in September, at the same 
time as its long-established companion 
volume, the 1990 South American 
Handbook.. Similar in style and layout 
to the SAH, this new Trade & Travel 
publication -- edited by Ben Box and 
Sarah Cameron -- gives in-depth 
coverage of all the islands of the 
Caribbean, including the offshore 
possessions of the South and Central 
American republics (the San Blas 
archipelago of Panamé, Nicaragua’s 
Corn Islands, the Bay Islands of 
Honduras, the Belize Cayes, etc.), as 
well as Canciin, Islas Mujeres and 
Cozumel. Sixty maps, including 19 
town plans, punctuate the text; orien- 
tation is toward the independent travel- 
er, rather than package tours and 
cruise liners. As with the SAH, it is 
hoped that users’ contributions will 
help update the text and expand the 
guide each year, even though the 510 
pages of the first edition are already 
many more than planned. (Indeed, the 
original print-run of 5,000 leapt to 
20,000 when the US. distributor 
ordered 12,000 copies sight unseen!) 
Sporting a beautiful if enigmatic 
jaguar on its cover, the 1990 South 
American Handbook is probably the 
best and most complete edition in its 
66 years. The English, French and 
Dutch West Indian islands have been 
removed to the companion volume, 
leaving only Cuba, Hispaniola and 
Puerto Rico in the new SAH. The 
space gained has already been used to 
expand Latin American entries; there 
are 36 more pages than last year, and 
30 new maps have been added to this 
edition which is widely viewed as a 
memorial to the late John Brooks, 
editor since 1972. Joyce Candy, who, 
as associate editor for 14 years, 
handled most of readers’ correspon- 
dence, has retired (good luck, Joyce!), 
but contributors to both Handbooks 
are warmly encouraged to continue 
writing: Trade & Travel Publications, 
5 Prince’s Buildings, George Street, 
Bath, BA1 2ED, England. 
-- Kevin Healey 
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wanedere lust 
An impulse to travel; 
restlessness combined with 


a sense of adventure. 


"Great Expeditions Magazine has done it 
again! Overcome by others' tales of adventure 
in foreign lands, | am taking a leave from my 
job to travel in Africa for several months..." 
Peter Turner 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
features articles on cultural 
discovery, independent 
budget travel, outdoor 
recreation, and destinations 
untouched by mass tourism. 


Readers have shared the 
adventure of visiting a 
remote Tibetan monastery, 
climbing Chile's Villarica 
volcano, vacationing at a 
Spanish language school in 
Guatemala, and saving 
hundreds of dollars by flying 
as an onboard courier. 


Subscribe, or request a free 
sample copy. But, be 
warned—it could lead to 
insatiable wanderlust! 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
$18/six issues. Pay by check, or f 
Visa/Mastercard (include card number 
and expiration date). 

Canada: USA: 


Box 8000-411 
Abbotsford BC 

V2S 6H1 

Or, call604-852-6170 


’ Box 8000-411 
Sumas WA 
98295-8000 
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MIDDLE GROUND 


US$150, a little Spanish and bastante 
patience will get you first class, 
overland, roundtrip transportation 
from the US border to the tropical 
rainforests of Chiapas, the Petén and 
Belize. Go! Bawl back at the "baboon" 
(Belizean for howler monkey). Weave 
through understory shrubs and lianas 
towards the muffled song of the 
turquoise-browed mot-mot. Keep one 
eye sharp for the "jumping tommy goff" 
(Belizean for fer-de-lance). And 
consult the following books for who’s 
who, where, how and with whom. You 
will also want to plug into the Rain- 
forest Action Network to help stop the 
chop (300 Broadway #28, San Francis- 
co, CA 94133; US$10 Membership). 


Costa Rican Natural History, edited by 
Daniel Janzen, University of Chicago 
Press, paper, 1983. 

Costa Rica has been a hotbed of 
tropical ecological study for many 
years, due in part to its excellent 
national park system and to the re- 
serves and research facilities operated 
by the Organization of Tropical Stu- 
dies. Costa Rican Natural History 
summarizes research conducted thus 
far. It is the only available compre- 
hensive introduction to the ecology of 
this region of the American tropics. 
The 174 contributors have put together 
a mosaic of cameo "species accounts," 
detailed eco-biographies of representa- 
tive plants and creatures. Overview 
chapters on agriculture, plants, reptiles 
and amphibians, mammals, birds and 
insects describe the general patterns. 
Most of this applies to all of Central 
America. Much of the writing is 
understandable to non-biologists. 
Numerous black and white photos 
permit some use as a field guide. 
Although the book is thick and heavy, 
southbound naturalists will want to 
take it along. 


Birdwatcher’s Adventures in Tropical 
America, by Alexander Skutch, Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, paper, 1977 
(Available through the South American 
Explorers Club). 

In Birdwatcher’s Adventures in 
Tropical America, Alexander Skutch 
regales us with tales drawn from 40 
years of investigating natural history in 
Central and South America. He takes 
us along on trains, mules, riverboats, 
dugouts and walks deep into the forest. 
We get a feel for tropical birds and 


YELLOW-billed Jacamar, from "Birdwatcher’s 
Adventures in Tropical America." 


their world. Skutch, himself, might be 
my favorite bird in this book. I’m 
inspired by the refined curiosity he 
brings to the puzzles of the forest. 


Peoples of the Tropical Rainforest, 
edited by Julie Denslow and Christine 
Padoch, University of California Press, 
paper, 1988 (Available through the 
South American Explorers Club). 
Peoples of the Tropical Rainforest 
presents 22 studies of humans in tro- 
pical forests. These are detailed 
accounts of prehistory, tribal peoples, 
immigrants, big business and land use 
policy in forests around the world. We 
meet a young Javanese couple who join 
a government transmigration program 
in Sumatra, a Mbuti pygmy net hunting 
and Lua elders honoring the spirits of 
the field before burning slash in 
Thailand. Most of the book, however, 
concentrates on Latin America and the 
Amazon. Here are the grander dreams 
of road builders, ranchers, miners and 
loggers. Most authors suggest ere to 
conserve the forest and its ways of life 
"Saving the rainforest," they show, is as 
much a local and regional problem as it 
is a global one. -- Bret Blosser 


The Book of Naturalists: an Anthology 
of the Best Natural History, by William 
Beebe, Princeton Univ. Press, 1988, 
$12.50 paper, $45 hardcover. A 
collection of 46 essays by famous 
naturalists, with commentary by Beebe. 


Foureekt 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


NOW 


THE NON-STOP 
SERVICE TO THE... 


mazon 


FROM MIAMI 


You came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There. you'll stay in a primitive but 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that.grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
= villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
- hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
§ their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinne: 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
s listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

: They've always been there. But now. you have, 
= too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


STEAMED UP 


With reference to the correspondence 
"On Track" (SAE Issue #20) and "Off 
Track" (SAE Issue #21), we offer the 
following clarification based on our 
own experience in June 1989; 

The truth is that the most interest- 
ing sections of the famous Guayaquil- 
Quito trainline ARE open. The line is 
closed from Alausi to Riobamba. But 
a steamtrain chuffs every day from the 
coastal lands up to Alausi high in the 
Andes -- including the Devil’s Nose 
switchbacks on the way. 

But forget about your "vista domes." 
This is a local train, with campesinos, 
fruit sellers, crooks and all. The ten- 
hour trip costs under US$2.00 and 
must rate five stars for train buffs who 
can take a little hard travel. 

How do we know? We were there! 

-- Rachel Braley & Marsha Bell 
Australia 


IN TENSE SPANISH 


"MicroTac Spanish Assistant 2.0" is the 
ideal software to use if you want to 
write letters in Spanish on your word 
processor but get confused about pro- 
per verb endings. It is a pop up utility 
(sometimes known as a terminate and 
stay resident or TSR program). I use it 
with my Word Perfect 5.0 software on 
my IBM compatible, though I imagine 
it would work with any word processor. 
When unsure of the proper verb end- 
ing, I just press a "hot key" and a win- 
dow opens listing half a dozen Spanish 
verbs. It highlights one of them and 
declines it in the present tense. If I 

ress the right arrow key, it declines it 
in the preterite, and so on for 14 ten- 
ses. The highlighted verb is the one 
closest in spelling to what you typed. If 
you wanted a different one, you can 
scroll up and down 5,000 verbs, or you 
can go to it immediately by typing the 
English or Spanish form. The program 
can give advice on Spanish grammar 
and examples of how to use each tense. 
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Lexy 


It’s helpful and fun. 

I bought it for US$25 from Micro- 
Tac, 525 Hawthorn Street, Suite 11, 
San Diego, CA 92101. A shorter 
"shareware" version is available for 
US$6 or so from PC-SIG, 1030-D East 
Duane Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 94086; 
Tel: (408) 730-9291. PC-SIG also has 
inexpensive Spanish quiz programs for 
your computer. ~ Dr. Joe Breault 

Pine Ridge, South Dakota 


HOLDING UP TRAFFIC 


Here’s an idea for getting to the States 
cheaply from Peru, which we’ve used 
twice. If you can get to Arica, Chile, 
fairly cheaply and easily, Lloyd Aero 
Boliviano hes special roundtrip fares to 
Miami. The exchange rate works in 
your favor, making it an even better 
deal. 

Other news is not good. Travelers 
to Bolivia should be aware that the 
[Us] Embassy is recommending not to 

ike two Inca trails here -- the Takesi 
and the La Cumbre-Corioco. There 
have been a series of armed robberies 
and beatings, reportedly by revolu- 
tionary types with some connection to a 
Peruvian group. When I talked to the 
Embassy, they also advised not to car 
camp in the area, as there have also 
been undocumented reports of "high- 
way” robberies by the same group, 
armed and wearing military fatigues. 

While the Embassy is usually overly 
conservative, personally, I would heed 
their advice and not hike these trails or 
camp in nearby areas. 

Last year, two girls were killed on 
the La Cumbre-Corioco Trail. The 
first report (and still the government 
version) was that they were killed by a 
fellow hiker. Other sources now say 
this was also the work of the revolu- 
tionary group. 

Then we had the shooting in the 
black market area of La Paz of two 
young Mormon missionaries. That hit 
close to home, because the bodies were 
on our plane flying back to the States. 

Because of events like these, I think 


a little caution is needed when traveling 
in Bolivia. But I certainly would not 
want to discourage anyone from com- 
ing here. It’s a wonderful place, with 
much to offer. I recommend that any- 
one hiking or trekking check with the 
Embassy (tel:350120) before taking off. 
We still car camp every weekend we 
can and feel safe, but won’t be going 
into these two hiking areas until we 
hear that the situation is better. 
-- Gloria Hall 
Coop School, La Paz 


TO THE CLEANERS 


Thanks for your nice mention of 
Fundacién Jatari. Publicity always 
helps. I was slow answering because of 
surgery for a herniated disc -- I 
destroyed my back hefting propane 
tanks in Bolivia. (It would sound better 
if I said "fighting off an attack by the 
Siriono.") 

Anyway, Fundacién Jatari contin- 
ues to accept money for the Machu 
Picchu conservation project. Alfredo 
Ferreyros of Explorandes was just in 
the Bay Area, and we talked about this 
at length. Despite the shaky situation 
there, we are planning a massive fund- 
raising drive in the fall. The South 
American Explorers Club, as you 
know, sponsored the very first Inca 
Trail clean-up. Alfredo told me that 
eight park rangers have already been 
hired and equipped, so we are making 
some progress. 

I’m delighted that the Club is 
opening an office in Quito. Tl be 
spending summer in Ecuador continu- 
ing research for the exhibition and 
catalog of weavings and costumes of 
the Ecuadorian sierra which will open 
at the Textile Museum in Washington, 


DC in 1991. -- Lynn A. Meisch 
San Francisco, CA 
MAKING WAVES 


I see that Aconcagua got back up to 
7,000-plus meters again ("Road 
Warriors," SAE Issue #21) but what 
the hell, so it is in an expeditions ad in 
Outside for August 1989. All the 
climbing nuts know there are no 
"seventhousanders" outside Asia. 

I’m surprised the writer did not 
mention the great "Gran Carerra del 
Sur" of 1948 -- Buenos Aires to Cara- 
cas in 42 laps. First and last time, ever. 
Mostly dirt roads in those days... even 
Arequipa-Lima was sandy. I lived in 
Lima, followed it every day on radio 


and in newspapers, and learned a lot of 
colloquial Spanish thereby. Big name 
volantes: Argentina’s Juan Fangio and 
the brothers Juan and Oscar Galvez; 
Peru’s Alvarado; and so on. 

The statement ("Call of the Wild," 
SAE # 21) that the Amazon supplies 
20% of the oxygen found in the at- 
mosphere is absolutely unfounded. 
Experienced foresters insist that a 
mature tropical forest is steady-state, 
consuming as much oxygen as it 
releases. 

It is not really correct to say 
“Quechua Indians." Quechuas were a 
pre-Inca tribe living across the 
Apurimac River from Cuzco, absorbed 
into the Empire in the 15th century, 
losing their identity but giving their 
language to most Andean people as 
well as others who live in or migrated 
to the eastern lowlands. The correct 
term is "Quechua-speaking Indians." 

The author’s (Victor M. Ponce, 
"What a Bore, " SAE Issue #21) biblio- 
graphy failed to mention my report and 
aerial photos of the Amazon’s tidal 
bore in National Geographic (October 
1972); first ever photos, I believe, 
except for my earlier one in my book 
Exploring the Amazon. The author 
does cite Cousteau, whose writer 
copied liberally from my reports with- 
out giving credit. (That’s where they 
got the translation "Big Roar" -- I made 
it up in 1969; I knew less Portuguese at 
that time.) Also, Cousteau had pic- 
tures of a pororoca in his Cousteau’s 
Amazon Journey, but it wasn’t even in 
the Amazon system; it was the Aragua- 
ri, as was author Ponce’s. Ponce 1s 
“seriously in error about the pororoca 
occuring in the Canal do Norte. That 
is the main channel of the Amazon, 
traveled day and night by sailing boats 
and ships as big as 30,000-ton ore 
cafriers -- none of which ever saw a 
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MAP supplied by Victor M. Ponce, showing the occurrence of the Pororoca, 


velocity of the current. Pororocas of 
highest intensity have been sighted north 
of the Ilha de Franco, near the mouth of 
the Amazon (see map); lower intensity 
pororocas occur south of the Ilha do 
Curua, at the entrance to the Canal do 
Norte. Pororocas have been variously 
sighted as far north as the mouth of the 
Rio Caciporé (60km SE of the border 
with French Guiana), in the Rio Amap4, 


Bringir 


in the vicinity of the island of Maraca 
(70km NW of the Cabo Norte), near 
Cabo Norte, on the Rio Araguari, in the 
Canal do Bem-Te-Vi, in the Rio Amazo- 
nas, in the Rio Guamdé and Rio Moju in 
Paré state, and as far south as the Rio 
Turiacu, Rio Pindaré and Rio Mearim 
in Maranhao state. [Source: Costas do 
Brasil-Roteiro, Ministerio de Marinha, 
Brasil, 1930, and others.] 


The TIMES 


Latin America FEED of the Americas 
aS ST f - 


and the Caribbean to You 


tidal bore. Those waters are simply too 
wide and deep to form one. 

-- Loren Mcintyre 

Arlington, VA 


The Times of the Americas is the only 

English-language newspaper in the world 
dedicated exclusively to reporting on the 
political, economic, and social affairs of 
this increasingly important region of the 
world. And we stress comprehensive and 
balanced news coverage and analysis. 


Author Victor M. Ponce replies: 
According to the Brazilian Navy and 
other local sources, the pororoca is a 
tidal phenomenon that recurs during 
Spring tide in some estuaries of the 
northem Brazilian coast, particularly in 
the state of Amapé. The pororoca con- 
sists of @ wave of about two to four 
meters high, on occasion higher, which 
travels on shallow water at speeds of 
about 10 to 15 knots. In estuaries whose 
depth exceeds seven meters, the pororo- 
ca limits itself to an increase in the 
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The Times of the Americas 


Published every two weeks. Annual rates: © Regular delivery in U.S. by second-class mail $25.00; ® Outside 
U.S. by second-class mail $35.00 (caution: in some countries this delivery may be unreliable or involve consider- 
able delay); @ In U.S., Canada, or Mexico by first-class mail $40.00; ® Air mail to all other countries $65.00. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members during the period of active 
membership; each additional word is 25 
cents/word/per issue. Ads for subscribers and 
non-members cost 25 cents per word. Non- 
profit organizations may advertise for free at the 
Club’s discretion. Please send payment with 
copy. Ads for "South American Explorer" Issue 
#24 must be received by December 30, 1989; 


Issue #25, by March 30, 1989. 
RESEARCH 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European 
women who participated in the conquest of the 
New World. Would appreciate any information 
or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 
River Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113; 
804/379-2544. 

LOOKING FOR CONTACT to share infor- 
mation on Lt. Col. Fawcett expedition and for 
partners to retrace route in southeastern Peru, 
Oscar, 512 Drapers Meadow, Blacksburg, VA 
24060; Tel: 703-552-4231. 


WORK 


WANTED -— GUIDES OR OPERATORS for 
South American expeditions, TrailBlazer Ex- 
peditions, Inc., a U.S. adventure travel company 
which specializes in expeditions into remote and 
unexplored regions, wishes to expand its opera- 
tions in South America. We are looking for 
guides or established operators to form partner- 
ships. TrailBlazer will organize and promote 
these trips throughout the U.S. and Europe. 
Our interest is in the remote or previously 
unexplored areas with a focus on jungle or 
mountain treks, caving, ancient ruins, river 
exploration, diving, unique peoples/tribes, 
unusual plant and wildlife, natural wonders, etc. 
which are not serviced by other adventure travel 
companies or promoted in the U.S. Special in- 
terest in the Tefuis of Venezuela and the coun- 
tries of Guyana} Peru and Brazil. If you have 
knowledge of such areas or have discovered 
something warrantable of an expedition — pre- 
ferably on an ongoing basis, write and give 
details of your proposed trip, experience and 
services you can provide or arrange. 
TRAILBLAZER EXPEDITIONS, INC., 1321 
U.S. Highway 19 South, Suite 50S, Clearwater, 


FL 34624; (813) 536-1114. 
COMPANIONS WANTED 


SEEKING Compafieros for mtn. bike trip 
through back routes of the Andes. Leaving 
approx. early 1990, Flexibility, enthusiasm, and 
a certain degree of madness are preferred 
qualities. Contact Marvin Quashnick, 4808 1st 
N.W.,Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2K0X4. 

AUTO DRIVING PARTNER with 4X4 Jeep 
Cherokee or comparable vehicle wanted to drive 
around the world next spring and to share 
expenses which will exceed $20,000. Contact 
Louis Loewenstein, 3858 Jackson Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94118. (41S) 387-2600. 

EX-PEACE CORPS Volunteer from Chile 
seeks a traveling/hiking/backpacking companion 
for touring southern Chile (including Tierra del 
Fuego) for January 1990, Kenny Karem, 126 
Crescent Ave., Louisville, KY 40206. 
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VENEZUELAN ANDES Companion(s) want- 
ed during Nov. to April 89/90 and 90/91. 
Repeating past hikes as material for my book. 
Share out-of-pocket costs: gasoline, food, etc. 
Letter gets further information. Forest Leighty, 
Apartado47713, Caracas 1041A, Venezuela 
WANTED: Wildlife Photographers interested 
in a camping trip to Manu National Park in 
Peru. We will climb trees and build blinds to get 
close to wildlife. share the costs of guides, 
boats, etc. Tom Rivest, 60 Marrs Hollow Road, 
Milton, VT 05468; (802)8936592. 

TREKKING partner wanted for Chilean Lake 
District - area around Lake Vidal Gormaz 
(over the mountains from Bariloche). Fishing 
experience desirable. Envisage staging area as 
Pto. Montt/Cochama, hiring horses, and then 
spending 10-14 days in the campo. Departure 
from Pto. Montt between late December to 
early February. Non-smoker. Call John 
Davidge: (212)866-9692. 
INTERESTED in travel companions (5) for 
trips in Peru/Chile/Argentina between Dec. 1 
and Aug. 15, 1990. Contact Meg Edwards, c/o 
SAEC, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru. 

GOING TO PATAGONIA for two to three 
weeks, either February or March 1990. Looking 
for companion(s). Basically contemplating a 
land trip, no heavy hiking. Contact: Jo 
Albright, APO Miami, 34036, or Jo Albright, 
American Embassy. Asuncion, Paraguay. 
COMPANION(S) WANTED for Ecuador’s 
Oriente (Amazon rainforest) exploration July- 
August 1990. Re: Englishman in 30’s. Interests 
to include indigenous peoples. Write: David 
Hopkin, 66 Castle St., Farnham, Surrey GU9 
TLN, England 

WANTED: One adventurous female photo- 
gtapher for five-month journey; expenses 
covered plus salary; you will be the first woman 
ever to travel the entire distance of the Western 
Hemisphere overland. Contact: Jim Morgan, 
10370 Rillridge Ct. Alpharetta, GA 30201; 
404)664-4226. 

TRIP BY CAMPER VAN through South 
America being planned by couple for late 1990. 
Would like to get in touch with others with same 
plans to form a group of vehicles to travel in 
"convoy." We speak Spanish and have contacts 
in Venezuela, Bolivia and Chile. Arie Van Der 
Gaag, P.O.Box 370, Cornwall, P.E.I., Canada 


COA 1H0; FAX: (902)892-8420. 
BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, ETC. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: A 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the U.S. and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA 98125. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


FALCON RESEARCH GROUP Newsletter is 


dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education and the preservation of birds of prey. 
The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit 
organization. Annual dues are $15. P.O.Box 


248, Bow. WA 98232. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, 
natural history, archaeology, history and many 
other subjects of Latin America. Free catalogs. 
HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, 
ValleyCenter,CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 
THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a _ Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book re- 
views, interviews with writers, announcements of 
new titles, essays, poetry and more. For the best 
in books from small and large presses, from tra- 
vel to literature to cookbooks to politics, sub- 
scribe to "The Bloomsbury Review." Send $14 
for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 Ban- 
nockSt., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 

CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Park, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. One year: $20 individuals, 
$30 libraries & institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR Pre- 
Columbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 annually 
includes three newsletters. Subscribe now 
through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, 
Denver, CO 80220 USA. 

ECUADOR VIDEO -— Local color and adven- 
ture travel log. 30 minutes VHS. English 
narration, Ecuadorian music. Includes Otavalo, 
Quito, Cuenca, Ingapirca, Amazon; $30. Dimitri 
Moursellas, 1400 Faymont Ave., Manhattan 
Beach, CA 90266, 
LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. 
State interests for free catalog from K. Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, 
BC, Canada V5R 2RS. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Mexico, Central and 
South America. Art, archaeology, Indians, tra- 
vels. Free catalogue, Flo Silver Books, 8442 


Oakwood Ct. North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 
TRIPS 


AMAZON RIVER/JUNGLE ADVENTURE 
Want to visit Manaus, camp in the jungle, travel 
Amazon River to Belém? Experienced Brazil 
traveler will present information and orientation 
forfuture trips. Details: Larry303-295-3020 
SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS Peru, 
Bolivia, Argentina plus Nepal, Egypt, Africa & 
more treks/safaris in FREE brochures. Force 
10 Expeditions, Box 547-EC, New Canaan, CT 
06840. (203) 966-2691, 1-800-888-9400. 
ECUADOR. Safe, friendly. Climbing, trekking 
Cotopaxi, Chimborazo, Altar, etc. All levels. 
Add Amazon or Galépagos. Custom adventures 
available. Ecuador Adventures, 58 Midwood 
Ave., Allendale, NJ 07401. 

CLASSIC & UNUSUAL LATIN AMERICA: 
224 tours, expeditions, hiking, biking — even 
French Guiana. Also Worldwide Tours. 
FORUM TRAVEL, 91 Gregory, Pleasant Hill, 
CA 94523. (415)671-2900. 

CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1989-90 destinations include Antarctica, 
Peru, Costa Rica and the Santarem area of 
Brazil. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Ave., Fullerton, CA 92631, USA. 
NONSCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS: 10 days 
NORTH PERU. Drive, ride, walk, camp. 
KUELAP and smaller ruins. Write Richard. 
Los Pinos Gi4, El Ingenio, Cajamarca, Peru. 
Phone: Peru 044-922841. 


PANAMA/GUAYAQUIL/LIMA/CUZCO 
Machu Picchu/Santiago/Buenos Aires/Rio de 
Janeiro... AeroPeru, your ticket to South 
American wonders, only $759 -- Call nationwide 
1-800-ALL-PERU for further information, or 
contact yourtravel agent. 

SOME DREAM of Adventure -- Others Live It. 
Join us on Project Amazon from Manuas to 
Iquitos, departing Oct/Nov ‘89, or the whole 
2,300 mile adventure, Belém to Iquitos, 
departing Nov. 11, 1989. Call SOCIETY 
EXPEDITIONS CRUISES: 1-800-426-7794 or 
(206) 285-9400; 3131 Elliott Avenue, Suite 700, 
Seattle. WA 98121: Telex: 244831SOEX. 

LIHUE EXPEDITIONS -- dedicated exclusively 
to wildlife, natural history, archaeology and 
anthropology in Argentina — a fascinating 
country, off-the-beaten track adventure, still to 
be explored, in season all year round. Contact 
Lihue at: Belgrano 262, of. 104, San Isidro 
(1642), Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina; Tel: 
(541)747-7689; Telex:26078/26282 Camou Ar; 
FAX: (541)11-2206 or (541)743-6461. 

POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs 
November through February. Bill Evans, 303- 
467-7062. 

UNCOMMON ADVENTURE TRIPS: _ Visit 
ren ote areas rarely seen by tourists. Jungle 
excursions, canocing, rafting, trekking in the 
Andes. All trips involve living with native fami- 
lies along the way. More than a tour -- an 
experience of a lifetime. Contact Lucho 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru; 
Tel: 222395 or 237063. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck 
River Boats, thatched-roof Expedition Boats or 
air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, trans- 
fers, guides included. AMAZON TOURS & 
CRUISES, (800)423-2791, (800)477-4470 (CA & 
Canada). 

AMAZON 1990. Visit remote tribes on 
tributaries of the Peruvian Amazon. Live on a 
beautiful mahagony riverboat with crew of six, 
gourmet Peruvian food, your own cabin, four 
motorized canoes, free rum and shaman on 
board. Trip limited to twelve travelers. January 
27 to February 9 and February 10 to February 
24. $3,350.00 includes roundtrip airfare from 
Miami, lodging, food and drinks, transportation 
and tips. Also travel the North American Sioux 
traditional male dancer from N. Dakota, "Fla- 
ming Warrior," who will dance for the people we 
encounter on the tributaries of the tributaries of 
the Upper Amazon. You can stay in Peru for an 
additional six weeks at your own expense on the 
same ticket. Call The Wild Mushroom Travel- 
ing Road Show, Inc. at 203-873-8286; P.O.Box 
126, East Haddam, CT 06423 USA. 


HOTELS 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 species 
birds, 1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. 
For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334. 
Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English 
spoken. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. 
Hot showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje 
Navarro364 yAv. La Gasca. Tel:542663. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS. Francisco de Paula 

Ugarriza 727, Miraflores. Tel: 441015. Located 

in a nice and quict suburb of Lima. Family 

atmosphere, comfortable, cooking and laundry 

facilities. Single $8.00; double $12.00; dormitory 
00. Very friendly. owner speaks English. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: 
Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
TelexPERU attention telephone 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send long SASE 
10730323rd NE, Seattle, WA98115 USA. 
RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal arti- 
facts, textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale/retail. 12189 US 
1, North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407)627- 
1543. 


ETC, 


EXTRAORDINARY PERUVIAN HORSES, 
Come see Peru’s National Treasure in Colorado 
and experience the smoothest riding horse in the 
world. Terms to Club members. Tel: (303) 772- 
0301. 
SPANISH FOR TRAVELLERS. Practical, in- 
tensive Spanish course for one month in Huan- 
cayo, Peru. Small groups (2-6 people), start the 
first of every month. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian familes in villages. Weaving and pan 
flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly 
Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, 
Huancayo, Peru. Tel:064-237063;064-222395. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima 
empty handed. We are always looking for 
people to carry library books, magazines, 
equipment, ete. If you think you will have some 
extra room, contact: South American Explorers 
Club, 1510 York Street, Denver, CO 80206; Tel: 
303) 320-0388. 
BIRDWATCHERS! BIRDLISTERS! Compu- 
terize your lifelists with the SIALIS SYSTEM! 
Universal checklist, coded for major world 
birding areas on one disk. Enter YOUR an- 
notated LIFELIST using program on a second. 
Information retrieval excellent. Guaranteed 
bug-free, $75.00. IBM PC or compatible with 
two double-sided disk drives required. A. Milch, 
461 PalmerAvenue, Teaneck, NJ07666. 
HANDCARRIES NEEDED: From West Coast 
USA to take glasses and other medical equip- 
ment to South American countries. Contact: 
Paul Cormier, Lions Medical Equipment Pro- 
gram, 1360 E. Herndon AVe. #230, Fresno, CA 
93710; Tel: (209)449-2020. 
LOWEST ROUNDTRIP AIR FARES to South 
America from Denver. Lima, Quito $555; 45- 
day South American air pass $993. Other desti- 
nations available. Call Odyssey Travel 303-832- 
5935. 
20-YEAR REUNION -- Peace Corps Colombia 
group training in fall of 1970 at Escondido - to 
be held June 30 - July 1, 1990, at Yellowstone 
National Park. Call Greg Kroll (307) 344-7403 
for details. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecuador 
/Peru/Bolivia to support research, community 
development and provide scholarships to 
indigenous children. Contributions are tax- 
deductible. Write: Fundacién Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 

WHEN IN PISAC, PERU, stop by "Frank's 
Café," Av. Pardo 619. All café proceeds go to 
the area’s Emergency Care for Children 
program. 

IN NYC stay in my house $20 per nite — Carey 
Express Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe 
house. Tom: 718-658-1444. 

SEA KAYAK FOR SALE in La Paz, Bolivia. 
Folding 2-person expedition Folbot. $500. Geof 
Bartram, 1212 24th St., Bellingham, WA 98225, 


or Casilla 3882, La Paz, Bolivia 
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World Records 
@ in birds: 547 species 
@ butterilies: 1150 species 
® dragonilies; 103 species 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 


s Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 


® Daily jet flights-30 minutes 
from Cusco 
* Wildlife, Birdwatching, 
Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Lima: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Telex: 20416 PE SAFARI 


Cusco: Plaza San Francisco 122 
Tel: 23-5342 
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3 Trip Reports a 


Going where no man has gone before? Unlikely, since the Club has an excellent selection of Trip Reports from all over South America. The security 
and peace of mind provided by Trip Reports can be yours for a trifling 20 cents/page (i.c., 40 cents for 2 pages; the number of pages is indicated in the 
column before the month/year), plus postage & handling (see order blank). Trip Reports are, of course, very popular, since they cover everything you 
want to know about climate, how to save money, where to buy food, currency exchange, places to eat, hotels and all sorts of other valuable information 
you'll learn to appreciate when you need it. Please note that each Trip Report is listed only once, even though it may contain considerable 
information on other areas, ¢.g. Robert Marqueen’s report on the overland trip from Lima to Pucallpa is listed under Ucayali, though it also contains 
information on the Departments of Junin, Pasco and Hudnuco. The following updates the Trip Reports listings found in previous magazines (Issues 


#15-21). A complete listing can be obtained by requesting “Lo 


Member (we check). Please order reports by country, department (Peru only), report number and number of pages. 


rts" (US$3.00 — Members only). To get Trip Reports, you must be a Club 


PAGES DATE 


ARGENTINA 


PAGES DAIE 


51. Pattie Roozendaal Patayonia/Los Glaciares Park 


52. Larry Blake 
53. Dan Judelson 
54. Dan Judelson 
55. Dan Judelson 
56. Dan Judelson 
57. Tony Gates 


BOLIVIA 

51. Susanne Epple 
52. Gaby Kluek 

53. Carl Loeber 
54. Susan Kenning 
55. Jon Schachter 
56. Jon Schachter 
57. Jon Schachter 
58. Mike Spelletich 
59. Mike Spelletich 


BRAZIL 

44, Carol Karp 
45. B. W. Read 
46. B. W. Read 
47. B. W. Read 
48. B. W. Read 
49. Jack Peckham 


CHILE 


59. Pattie Roozendaal 


97. Martin Wikelski 
98. Carol Lynn Karp 
99. Dean Russell 


Aconcagua 

Moreno Glacier/Petrified Forest 
Esquel/Trevelin/Alerces 

Lake District/Bariloche 

‘lierra del Fuego 

Mendoza 


Yungas/North of Yungas 
Yungas - Coroico 
Quime-Santa Cruz-Brazil 
La Paz 

Takesi Trail 

La Paz 

Lake Titicaca 
Copacabana/La Paz 
Takesi Trail 


Rio de Janiero/Ouro Preto 
Curitiba/Foz Do Iguacu 
Salvador/D’Ajuda/Trancoso 
Rio de Janeiro 

Bus/Train Costs/Times 
Pantanal 


“Lorres del Paine Circuit 
Region Xil, Magellanes 
Region X, Los Lagos 
Hike/Climb Cajon del Maipo 


100. Christoph Bowing Lake District: Volcano Villarica 
101. Christoph Bowing Arica up to altiplano 
102. Christoph Bowing Str of Magellan 


103. Leah Nichles 
104. Leah Nichles 
105. Leah Nichles 
106. Ken McCormick 
107. Dan Judelson 
108. Dan Judelson 
109. Dan Judelson 
110. Dan Judelson 
111. Dan Judeison 
112, Dan Judelson 
113. Jon Schachter 


COLOMBIA 
24. Bill Forney 

25. Nadine McNulty 
26. Michael Guthrie 
27. Kathy Gladden 


ECUADOR 
81. Clements & Bol 
97. Mike Warren 
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Valpariso 

Lake District/Pto.Natales 
‘Lorres del Paine 

Santiago-Eng.& German Bookstore 
Arica 

Metro Santiago 

Chiloe 

Puerto Montt 

Punta Arenas /Porvenir 

Lauca National Park 

La Serena/C.Tololo Observatory 


San Agustin Arch. Area 

Leticia; photography 

Popoyan/San Agustin/Tierradentro 
Villa de Leyua-Colonial Town 


Inca Road to Ingapirca 
Tulcan-Tufino-Ibarra-Cayambe 
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APR 89 
APR 89 
APR 89 
APR 89 


JAN 89 


98. Michael Guthrie 
99. Geoffrey Faust 
100, Janet Fischer 
101. Petra Schepens 
102. Charlott Olnard 
103. Frank Dux 

104, Rachel Barley 
105. Robert Bundy 
106. Robert Bundy 
107. Rachel Barley 
108. Rachel Barley 


Galapagos Islands 

Galapagos Islands 
Quito/Guayaquil/Galapagos 
Crossing Border/Quito/Guayaquil 
Galapagos Islands 

Rainy Season - Rio Napo 
Quito/Climbing Pichinchas 
Puyo/Mishualli/Coca 

Otavalo 

Ingapirca Trail 

Train from Alausi to Guayaquil 


109. Betsy Wagenhauser Arriving in Guayaquil/Quito Tips 


110. Hilary Bradt 


111. Rosemary Hobin 


112, James Pearre 
113. Leon Cejas 
114. Sue Bennett 
115. Sue Bennett 
116. Val Pitkethly 
117. J. W. Steele 
118. J. W. Steele 
119. J. W. Steele 
120, J. W. Steele 


121. P.J. van Bunningen 


PARAGUAY 
11. Frank Dux 
12. Dan Judelson 


URUGUAY 


2. Tim & Lia Dickinson 


VENEZUELA 


6. Ruth Bond 

7. Chris Sharpe 

8. Sandrine Tiller 
9. Sandrine Tiller 
10. Forest Leighty 
11. Chris Sharpe 
12, Sandrine Tiller 
13. Sandrine Tiller 
14. Sandrine Tiller 
15. Steve Whitaker 
16. Steve Whitaker 


Lake Cuicocha near Cotacachi 
Vilcambamba 
Misahualli/Coca 
Bafos/Tungurahua 
Otavalo 

Galapagos 

Cotopaxi 

Galapagos boat trip 
Country north of Quito 
Quito-Banos-Quito 
Quito-Cuenca-Quito 
Beaches 


Chaco, Crossing to Bolivia 
Asuncion 


Montevideo 


Roraima, Gran Sabana 
Sucre, Peninsula de Paria 
State & City of Merida 
Canaima National Park 
Hiking Notes 

Rancho Grande, Aragua 
Caracas 

General Information 

Puerto Ayacucho, Amazonas 
Morrocoy National Park Islands 
Amazonas - Pte. Ayacucho 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


36. Shauna Picard 
37. Grant Findlay 
38. Shaunna Picard 
39. Bret Blosser 
40. Bret Blosser 
4). Grant Findlay 


OTHER REPORTS 


9. Hallam Murray 


Chihuahua: Creel-Batopilas 
Chihuahua: Paquime Ruins 
Mexico - Mt. Colima Natl. Park 
Guatemala’s Ei Mirador ruins 
Belize’s Laughing Bird Cave 
Paricutin Volcano, Micho.,Mexico 


Bicycle Touring Equipment List 
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JUN 89 
JUL 89 
JUL 89 
JUN 89 
JUN 89 
MAY 89 
MAY 89 
JUN 89 
JUN 89 
JUN 89 
JUN 89 
JUL 89 
AUG 89 
AUG 89 
AUG 89 
SEP 89 
SEP 89 
SEP 89 


GENERAL 

1. Brian Needham 
2 — 

3. TAB 


AMAZONAS 
20. Gerard Boden 
21. Dan Judelson 


AN H, PERU 
67. David Caulkins 

68. L.Dooley/I.Keevers 
7S. Jim Loonan 

76. Michael Cadena 

77. Gerard Boden 

78. Scott Dimetrosky 
79. Betsy Wagenhauser 
80. Bruce Jackson 

81. Bill Thomson 

82. Wade Wedman 

83. Sue Bennett 

84. Alex Brimmell 


PERU (By Departments) 


Hotels 
Traveler Safety/Terrorists 
Travel Advice 


Unde 


Chachapoyas-Yurimaguas-Manaus 
Kuelap & Yalape 


Nr 


Huaraz, Lago Churup 
Huaraz-Yungay-Llanganuco 
Condor Sighting on Pitec Trails 
Yungay; Llanganuco Lakes 
Casma-Chiquian-Huanuco-Huancayo 
Yanganuco-Santa Cruz Trail 
Arrieros/Porters/Transport 
Canon del Pato-Caraz-Huaraz 
Huaraz-Casma on Bike 
Quebrada Honda/Pasaje de Ulta 
Chavin Trek 

Quebrada Cojup Hike 


85. D.Thomell, M. Gibson Huayhuash 


86. Dave Tyson 
87. Mike Johnston 
88. Val Pitkenthly 
89, Val Pitkenthly 
90. Val Pitkenthly 
91. Val Pitkenthly 
92. Bob Hinckley 
93. Val Pitkethly 
94. Val Pitkethly 
95. Val Pitkethly 
96. Val Pitkethly 
97. Val Pitkethly 
98. Val Pitkethly 
99, Val Pitkethly 


AREQUIPA 

33. Susan Kenning 
34. Claudia Fuentes 
35. Claudia Fuentes 
36. Jon Huss 


AYA 
6. M.Warren/J.Caines 


AMARCA 
8. Petra Schepens 
9, Andrew Forsyth 
10. Petra Schepens 
11. Alex Brimmell 
12. Roger Clarke 


CUZCO 
84, Carol Karp 
96. Gaby Kluek 
‘97. Simeon Beckett 
' 98. Rachel Barley 
99. Gerard Boden 
100. Andrew Forsyth 
101. Ken McCormick 
102, Joanne Gipple 
103. Wade Wedman 
104. Brim Needham 
105. A. Temmi, R. Hore 
106. Jim Pearre 
_107. Claudia Fuentes 
108. Brim Needham 
,109. John Singler 


ICA 
16. Anon. 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
Huaraz/Equipment/Porters 1 
Climbing/Ishinca Valley 2 
Cord. Huayhuash Trek 2 
Cayesh/Chavin/Carhuaschanca 2 
Llanganuco/Santa Cruz 2 
Huaraz/Quebrada Cojup 2 
Huaraz,Quillcayhuana Valley hike 2 
Chopicalqui, Pisco 2 
Quebrada Honda-Ulta 2 
Ishinka Valley 1 
Huamansarahu, 5,450m 1 
Maparaju, 5,340m 1 
Vallunarahu, 5,650m 1 
Huaraz,ChurupShallop,Llaca,Cayesh 2 
Arequipa Eating/Tips 
Yura Spa/Colca/Mansion Fundador 
Arequipa Train to Puno 
El Misti 


Noe Ne 


JUNIN 


APR 89 
NOV 88 
AUG 88 


JUL 89 
JUL 89 
SEP 89 


JAN 89 
DEC 88 


AUG 89 


JAN 89 
JAN 89 
JUL 89 
AUG 89 
JUN 89 
SEP 89 


APR 89 


MAY 89 
JUN 89 
JUL 89 


MAY 89 


APR 89 


JAN 89 
NOV — 
AUG 89 


Bus/Truck Cuzco-Ayacucho-Lima 


Cajamarca 

Trujillo-Cajamarca on Bike 
Cajamarca-Cumbe Mayo-S.Pablo 
Cajamarca-Cumbe Mayo-S.Pablo 
Cajamarca/Chachapoyas/Ruins 


Sacred Valley 
Patacancha Valley 
Inca Trail 

Cuzco Day Walks 
Q'’oyullriti Festival 
Espiritu Pampa 
Chichero Textiles 
Inca Trail 

Inca Trail 

Sacred Valley Rafting 
Aconaco-Tres Cruces Trekking 
Inca Trail Alternative 


Cuzco,Pisac,Ollantay,MachuPicchu 


Auzangate Circuit 


Vilcabamba,Convencion,Urubamba 


Pisco,Nazca,Ica,Arequipa,Puno 


~_ 


rR ae 


26. Petra Schepens Tarma, Palcamayo caves;Train 7 
27. Steve Whitaker Andes east of La Oroya 2 
JUL 89 | 28. Tim & Lia Dickinson Taxi to Huancayo 3 
1989 
JUL 89 | LAMBAYEQUE 
3. Betsy Wagenhauser Chiclayo Sites/Area Festivals 1 
4. Betsy Wagenahuser Chiclayo/Tucume/Sipan Arch. 1 
JAN 89 jj 5. Monica Barnes Chiclayo 2 
JUL 89 
LIMA 
37. Petra Schepens SA Explorers Club, Lima Office 2 
MAY 89] 38. S. A. Stewart Lima coast: Barranco,Miraflores 2 
MAR 89 
JAN 88 || LORETO 
MAY 89}] 33. J. W. Steele Yarapa Camp(Wilderness Exped.) 1 
APR 89 
JUL39 | MADRE DE DIOS 
JUN 89 | 40. Ruth Bond Explorers Inn 2 
MAY 89] 41. Chris Sharpe Explorers Inn 2 
MAY 89} 42. Chuck Hitchcock Up Rio Tambopata to Rio Tabra_ 1 
JUL 89 | 43. Brian Needham Manu 1 
JUN 89 |! 44. Gustav Jeenings Manu 8 
MAY 89} 45. Brian Conannan Pto.Maldonado/Lago Valencia 1 
AUG 89 
JUL 89 | PIURA 
JUN 89 | 6. Petra Schepens Villages of Piura 7 
MAY 89) 
AUG 89} PUNO 
AUG 89} 18. M.Warren/J.Caines East Shore Lake Titicaca 1 
MAY 89] 19. Judy Browning Lake Titicaca Islands 1 
SEP 89 | 20. Rob Jackson Cuzco, Taquile Island, Puno 1 
JUL 89 
JUL89 | TACNA 
JUL 89 | 4. Simon Ford Lima-Tacna-Arica (Arica map) 2 
MAY 89 
AUG 89} TUMBES 
JUN 89 | 2. Petra Schepens Tumbes Area/Nat.Parks/Punta Sal 6 
1989 
UCAYALI 
22. Simeon Beckett Pucallpa - La Brisa Lodge 2 
OCT 88 } 23. John MeNeish Pucallpa Overland via La Merced 2 
AUG 89 '24. Anita Wolfe Pucallpa 1 
AUG 89 
~~ || UNIQUE DESTINATIONS 
MAY 89 = : 
e Cross the SAHARA desert or overland to 
TIMBUKTU; NAMIBIA; ETHIOPIA; 
APR 89 Eastern TURKEY or Woodabe nomad 
pe bea festivals in NIGER 
JUN 89 e View wildlife in Brazil’s PANTANAL; 
SEP 89 Peru’s MANU; COSTA RICA; VALDES; 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO; GALAPAGOS 
MAR 89 and BOT SWANA 
DEC 88 e Live with the Jivaro Indians in the 
JAN 89 ECUADORIAN AMAZON or trek 
pegs! MALI’S Dogon Country; MOROCCO 
JUL 89 with Berbers 
88-89 e plus RAJASTHAN’S Pushkar camel fair; 
ce red KASHMIR; LADAKH; CHINA, TIER- 
JUL 89 RA DEL FUEGO on horseback 
AUG 89 
AUG 89 
AUG 89 
JUL 89 
AUG 89 


9446 Quail Trail, Box# 1147/EC, Carefree, AZ 85377 
(602) 488- 3688 outside AZ (800) 283-2334 
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mination about Club needs and how I 
can be a Instrument of Goodness and, 
if need be, a Financial Conduit." 
Exemplifying the virtuous adage that "it «\ 


is better to give than receive," the E above all, Warp! 8 


following members have served their™ » ae 

Club beyond the call, receiving for their Now open your eyes! Believe it or 
commendable generosity nothing more 20, it’s the year 15008 A.D. That's 
than our simple, pure and unwavering ‘ight, humankind made it. 


SPECIAL THANKS 


gratitude True, there were a couple of close 
Bean squeaks -- the Quayle Presidency, 
Life Members followed within a brief millenium by 
Lois Joseph the Beetlegusian Rust Epidemic. And 


Robert P. Teten, Jr. 
Dr. Carolyn J. Henderson 


Supporting Members 
Yurek Majcherezyk 
Andrea Bridge 
Daniel J. McCaskey 
Rosemary A. Hobin 


_ of course, lifeforms everywhere are not 
likely to forget Purple Tuesday, 12036, 

>) when a stray Lizbolt X-4 blitzed across 
the cosmos atomizing Uranus, along 
with Pro-Create, its experimental and 
budding colony of heterosexuals, or 
14011, when two 180-star clusters got 


John Davidge II quarked, wiping out the McHeadquar- 

Se ters of a cosmic-wide burger conglo- 
Contributing Members. ierale 

Marya Rowan Turtle Tours _ Of course, your South American 

PaulE. Douglas Anthony Carriero Explorers Club met and overcame the 

Walter J. Fenny Laurie Schecter challenges of the Millenia. Fortu- 

James W. Dow Roger D. Stone nately, the discovery of additional 

Jan Frederick Jill Riegel 


Norton C, Redsell 

Judy L. Rossman 

Ronald Wayne Miller 

Dr. Charles Hornabrook 

Steve & Courtney Marsters 
Larry & Susan Lawrence 

Kim & Janet Feringer 

Guido & Annamarie Finocchario 


Honor listing Club Benefactors. 


Lette 


PLAQUE BUILDUP 


Okay, Meinbers, it’s time for a little 
straight talk about your future with the 
South American Explorers Club and 
what you can still do, even now at this, 
the 11th hour, for your new Quito Club 
and its manager, Betsy Wagenhauser, 
by becoming a Gold-Plaque, 
Certificate-Holding Life Member. 

Is it worth it? You bet! Come with 
us on a trip to. the future. 

Close your eyes, relax, breathe 
deeply and intone the time-honored 
Member Mantra, "I will harken to the 
Voices of Club Wisdom, seeking Ilu- 
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planets with other South Americas 
increased membership and spurred 
circulation of the The South American 
Explorer. In fact just last week the 
Club transmitted Issue #4, Volume 
MMMMM VIX to its 280 gigamembers 
and advised another six that they 
regrettably did not win one of the three 
hammocks awarded to the first three 
entrants to find "Rancho" in the Club’s 
Christmas Catalog. 

Members will be glad to know 
that even in the year 15008 important 


4 , discoveries are still being made by Club 
Whiz, Bang, Pop, E= MC. Zap and@ &xpeditions into the mysterious alter- 


— 
+ 


nate universes. 

We are pleased to report that 
notable progress in other areas 
occurred over the centuries. For 
example, baldness is in, hair is out. 
Using the gravitational forces of a 
black hole, all Earth pollution was 
eventually squeezed into a small, dense 
sphere the size of a BB and put on per- 
manent view at the Frills and Thrills 
Amusement Park south of Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. Stupefying endemic 
boredom brought on by cloying and 
unrelieved universal brotherhood 
threatened, for a while, life as we know 
it. Happily, enforced arranged 
marriages between incompatible 
partners reintroduced needed societal 
tensions, bringing back refreshing 
opportunities for personal growth 
through infidelity, bar fights, petty 
jealousy, cheap deception and revenge. 

Anyway, Members, that’s peek at 


THE Quito Clubhouse, circa 1989, before December 30th, 1989 installation of Golden Plaque of 


the future of the universe. Take it 
from us, that’s what you can look 
forward to when the year 15008 rolls 
around. 

But there’s something you should 
know. Unless you act now, there’s 
some bad news for you and your place 
in world history. 

The sad truth is that a lot of 
historical bigwigs are going to bite the 
dust and disappear in the backwash of 
time. Not everybody is going to make 
it. Pop a Cliff Notes Pill in 15008 and 
it ain’t all that certain that you'll be 
looking at visions of Ghengis Khan, 
Shakespeare. Albert Schweitzer, Plato 
or Pee Wee Herman. And no Richard 
Milhouse Nixon, either. No siree! 

Your gr grandchildren’s grandchildren X 
10” will be gyrating to the astral throbs 
of an effete, mucal-throwing Zork, or 
spend hours in the Holorama cavorting 
with some  low-life, | stem-eyed 
Slugovian. It'll break your heart to 
watch them blow their inheritance on a 
tawdry, Venusian slut. 

And here’s the rub. In truth, you 
won’t be there at all to object. You'll 
be dead! Worse, every subatomic trace 
of you may well be expunged unless 
you do something right now to ensure 
your due niche in history. 

But take heart. 4 ‘addition to all 
the other Club Services you enjoy, your 


Club stands ready to help you make 
your mark, scratch your name, so to 
speak, on the Slate of Time. Now and 
for the very last time, you can still get 
in on the Special Memorial Offer, 
brought to you exclusively by your 
South American Explorers Club. 

No other club can make this offer. 
And this is your absolutely LAST 
CHANCE! 

Act now and when even Madonna is 
lost in the mists of time, you won’t be 
forgotten. Why? Because in 15008, it’s 
a sure thing Club Members will still be 
on the move, traveling thousands of 
parsecs from other South Americas all 
over the universe to visit the original 
Quito Clubhouse. And what will they 
see when they get there? Your name 
on a genuine gold-colored plaque. 

That, my friends, is immortality, no 
doubt about it. What’s more, your 
name on that plaque will shine like a 
beacon across time, an inspiration to 
your distant progeny to shape up. 

Life Membership will be an 
immortal testimony to your selfless 
generosity and can be yours for a 


measly $500 -- a real bargain when you’ 


consider that just three centuries from 
now they will be phasing out money 
altogether, and you won’t be able to 
find this kind of deal anywhere at any 
price. 


support, Manager Betsy Wagenhauser outside 
the new Quito Clubhouse. 


Dire Warning: We will never, ever 
make this offer again. Miss this oppor- 
tunity, and there is no way in hell you'll 
get on that plaque. No way. No how. 
It's up to you right now. Take it or 
leave it. Immortality now or obscurity 
forever. Need we say more? 

This offer ends at the stroke of 
midnight December 30th, 1989. 


GUIDEBOOKS 


abi 
POQQQQOIQP OOO 990005= = Ce ee ee 
aw pete Lonely Planet publishes an extensive range of 
guidebooks for South and Central America. 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands $10.95 Individual countries are covered in detail 

sna Ca ZO8 9p in ‘travel survival kits’, and our ‘ona 
Peru $13.95 shoestring’ guide covers the 

384 pp entire region. 
Baja California $8.95 

192 pp 
Brazil $14.95 

464 pp 
Brazilian phrasebook $3.95 : 

(Feb) approx 96 pp Mero. 44 a 7.95 
aia aaa eaiite $10.95 

224 pp . 
Chile & Easter Island $8.95 aoe ee 

280 pp 
South America on a shoestring $14.95 

3rd edn 752 pp 
Quechua phrasebook $2.95 

(Feb): approx 96 pp 

PREECE EE CERCEEEECECESECEEEEEHEES FPQQQQOO999909 


For more information, write to: 


Tel (415) 893 8555 
Embarcadero West, 112 Linden St, Oakland CA94607 


Fax (415) 893 8563 
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=———Tips & Notes 


HORSE PLAY 


WANT TO SEE PERU as Pizarro saw 
it? Fits Equestrian Travel offers an 
assortment of horseback vacations in 
South America where for a not-so- 
piddling US$80-US$150 per day per 
person you can "hoof" it through the 
snow-capped peaks with your mounted 
colleagues. 


A free Bee 2 additional 
information is yours when you write 


Wolfgang and Peggy Hallauer, Fits 
Equestrian Travel, 2011 Alamo Pintado 
Road, Solvang, CA 93463 (805) 688- 
9494, 


COLD COMFORT 


AEROLINEAS Argentinas offers a 
weekly transpolar flight between 
Buenos Aires and Auckland. You can 
leave BA at 8:00 a.m. Tuesday and 
arrive at 2:30 p.m. Wednesday, or, 
better yet, leave Auckland Wednesday 
at 8:50 p.m. and reach BA earlier the 
same day at 5:45 p.m. 

The flight path never actually 
crosses the South Pole, but goes over 
Patagonia and nearby Antarctica, with 
a two-hour stop over at Rio Gallegos. 

For spectacular views of the 
Antarctic coastline, the time to fly is 
between March and August when the 
pack ice doubles in size. 

A one-way economy class ticket 
goes for US$1,200. 


RENT A DOC 


TOO SICK TO TRAVEL? Probably 
not. Now people with diabetes, respira- 
tory ailments, allergies, hypertension, 
heart disorders, epilepsy, rheumatoid 
arthritis, hemophilia, etc. can travel 
about with the costly assistance of 
Peace of Mind Travel, a medical service 
designed to meet the needs of those 
with health problems. 

Now you can view the world’s 
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wonders through the somewhat cloudy 
plastic of your oxygen tent. Peace of 
Mind will whisk you out of intensive 
care (not quite actually) to an Andean 
holiday, carnival in Rio or the slopes of 
Portillo. 

Peace of Mind is designed primarily 
for ambulatory people and offers 
group trips accompanied by a physician 
and a nurse. To date, it has only put 
together plans for a 15-day European 
trip, but depending on the casualty 
rate, overseas trips are planned to Asia 
and other continents. 

For more information, write: Peace 
of Mind, 1230-10665 Jasper Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3S9, Canada, 
or call (403) 428-7519. 


ALL FOR NOTHING 


STOP THINKING about yourself, 
getting a tan, having fun. Spend your 
next vacation working like a troll for 
nothing. 

Contact Volunteer Vacations, run by 
Bill McMillon in Chicago, for short- 
term volunteer opportunities listed in 
his Volunteer Vacations Update, a 
quarterly newsletter that tells you how 
to help the Sierra Club and the Ameri- 
can Hiking Society build and repair 
trails or find a congenial work camp in 
Africa. 

Of course, the South American 
Explorers Club offers similar employ- 
ment opportunities where you can 
work all summer for a bone, a kick and 
a snarl, but we haven’t gotten around 
to publicizing them yet. 

For a complimentary copy of 
Volunteer Vacations Update write to: 
2120 Green Hill Rd., Sebastopol, CA 
95472, USA, or call (707) 823-2867. 

To get Volunteer Vacations: A 
Directory of Short-Term Adventures, 
write Independent Publishers Group, 
814 North Franklin STreet, Chicago, IL 
60610 USA, or call (312) 337-0747 
(x59). 


INGAPIRC 


CHARLES-MARIE de la Conda- 
mine’s original report on Ingapirc and 
the development of scientific fieldwork 
in the Andes, 1735-1745, recently 
appeared in the magazine Andean Past, 
along with the most complete biblio- 
graphy of references to the site ever 
published. Condamine’s study is the 
first known scientific survey of any 


~ 12,000 acres of vir- 


Latin American archeological site, and 
this is the only translation into English 
of _ = cena report. Illustrations by 
Condamine accompany 
the report and are the 
first to be reproduced 
since the 18th Century. 
Andean Past may be 
ordered from the Latin 
America Studies pro- 
gram, 190 Uris Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853. 


A DEEP THOUGHT 


WHEN SQUIRRELING your assets 
away on your next visit to Grand 
Cayman, you might consider holding 
out half a "G" to invest in a deep dive 
aboard Pisces IJ, a submarine which 
takes passengers down to 2,000 feet for 
a rare view of the Cayman Wall. 

Research Submersibles, Ltd., re- 
cently introduced their deep-diving 
subs and now regularly take pessctper 
down to the "lunar" landscape for views 
only seen until recently by scientists. 
Now, for US$500 two people can book 
a 20-foot, 12-ton submersible equipped 
with sonar and two mechanical arms. 
RSL also offers dives to 800 feet for 
US$250. 

For further information, contact 
RSL, P.O. Box 1719, Grand Cayman, 
BWI; phone (809) 949-3870. 


GOOD DEED 


THE BUYING of tropical rainforest 
by environmental groups is a sure-fire 
way of preserving this fast it eing 
environmental trea- 
sure. The Monte- 
verde Conservation 
League, which re- 
cently purchased 


gin forest land, is in 
the forefront of this 
movement in Costa 
Rica. 

Dedicated to 
buying land for the 
Cloud Forest Re- 
serve, the group has 
grown from a small 
group of volunteers 
toa professional ie 
organization known TENS 
internationally. In addition to pur- 
chasing tropical forest, the Conserva- 
tion League has also made significant 


strides in reforesting and in setting up 
an energetic environmental education 
program. Membership in the organi- 
zation includes a subscription to Tapir 
Tracks, a chatty and informative news- 
letter. 

To join (membership is US$25), or 
for additional information, contact 
Monteverde Conservation League, 
Apartado 10165, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


BIBLIOPHILIA 


TRYING TO round out your Latin 
American acquisitions? 

Howard Karno Books would like it 
known that out-of-print Latin Ameri- 
cana is their specialty. They publish 
lists of available books on such subjects 
as: Pre-Columbian archaeology, con- 
temporary art, reference books, per- 
forming arts, linguistics, discovery/ 
conquest, law and diplomacy, litera- 
ture, history of religion, feminism, 
genealogy, South America, Central 
America, Tel:(213)458-1619. 


HELLO, CENTRAL 


THE CENTRAL American Informa- 
tion Center, a human rights group in 
San Diego, publishes a_ tri-annual 
journal for the Central American 
Traveler, "Travel Programs in Central 
America" includes current information 
on language and academic study pro- 
grams, as well as general travel tips 

CAIC is geared toward peaceful 
solutions to the Central American 
conflicts. Contact: CAIC, P.O. Box 
50211, San Diego, CA 92105; Tel: (619) 
583-2925. 


ON TAPE 


A VIDEOTAPE of a trip up the 
Amazon from Manaus to Iquitos will 
be available from Society Expeditions 
sometime around mid-May 1989. Part 
of a series put out by Society Expedi- 
tions, the video is obtainable by writing 
Vacations on Video, 1309 East North- 
ern, Phoenix, AZ 85020; Tel: (602) 840- 
2732. Videotapes available from the 
Cinema Guild include: 


The Amazon: A Vanishing Rainforest 
takes the viewer to the heart of Brazil’s 
Amazon river basin and shows how en- 
croaching development is threatening 
the region’s fragile ecosystem. 


Martin Chambi and the Heirs of the 
Incas looks at the work of one of the 
most remarkable photographers of the 


20th Century -- Martin Chambi (1891- 
1973), a full-blooded Peruvian Indian 
from an Andean peasant family. 


Kayaking in Chile 
18 day expert kayaking trips on the Bio-Bio and 
other rivers. Write or call for free Planning Kit 
for Kayaking in Chile. It covers these trips and 
all other options, with maps and information 
on Chile. Sport International, 314 N. 20th St., 
Suite 300, Colorado Springs, CO 80904. 
(719) 520-1784. FAX (719) 630-1892. 


STUDY/WORK/LIVE 


OVERSEAS! 


Since 1977, Transitions Abroad 
has helped travelers plan their own 
overseas learning adventures. 


Son OF THE SUN 


Journey along the Amazon 
River by “balsa” (houseboat), trek 
the Inca Trail to Machu Picchu, 


is Inti Cesar Malésiucz: an Inca 
from Peru, who studied in India 
for ten years and who teaches the 
knowledge of ancient cultures. 
For further information contact: 
Karen Chieppa, 

SON OF THE SUN 


P.O. Box 2147, 
Sebastopol, CA 95473. 


(707) 823-5448 


One-year subscription ($15) 
includes four issues, annual 
Educational Travel Directory, plus 
FREE Guide to Living Overseas. 


YES, start my subscription 
with the next issue. 


[-] Payment enclosed. Send FREE Guide to 
Living Overseas ($6.95 value). | | Bill me. 


Name 


Address 


1B sas 


Box 344-6100, Amherst, MA 01004 


TRAVEL COST TOO MUCH? 


Travel Smart 


“Most up-to-date 
(travel) quidance available...” 
WY Times; “Pulls no punches...” 
Wewsweek; "Dozens of tips on 
inexpensive airfares..." LA Times; 
"Subscribers don't move lips 
when they read...” Boston Globe. 
Monthly travel newsletter; 10 pp; no ads; loaded with 
valuable, fresh travel info and news of deals. Readers get 
discounts on ALL international air, tours, cruises — more 
than pays sub price. 
For sample, send $2. 
TRAVEL SMART, Depi. Dobbs Ferry NY 10522 


City 


State 


TRAVEL AGENCY - TOUR OPERATOR 


Portal de Harinas N° 191, Plaza de Armas Cusco, Peru 
Tel: 233350 - 235674 


TLX: 52207 PE L.TREKS 


Trekking Expeditions: Inca Trail, Jungle 


Expeditions, River Rafting. 


Daily Sightseeing Tours in Cusco. 


City Tours, Tour To Machu Picchu, Pisac Market, 
Sacred Valley of the Incas 
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SHIP SHAPE 


THE YAVARI, Peru’s famous old 
steamer on Lake Titicaca, is about to 
undergo a facelift. 

A 240-ton steam yacht, the Yavari 
was built in 1862 back in the days when 
ship hulls were built with riveted sheets 
of iron. 

The Yavari was built to specifi- 
cations laid down by then Peruvian 
President Ram6n Castillo. Since the 
ship was to ply the waters of Lake 
Titicaca, the world’s highest navigable 
lake, his instructions to Laird Brothers, 
Ltd. (located in Birkenhead in north- 
west England) were rather unusual. 
Because the ship would have to be 
transported by land over the Andes, 
Castillo insisted that no piece be 
heavier than what could be carried by a 
mule. 

Eventually, Laird Brothers pro- 
duced the 2,766 pieces and shipped 
them off to Arica, then a Peruvian port. 
From there, they went 
to Tacna to begin 
what in the end took 
six years of ardous 
effort to carry 
all the parts to 
Puno. It was fi- 
nally assembled 
on Christmas 
Day, 1870. 

After more 
than a century 
of service, the 
Yavari is re- 
ported to be 
in surprisingly 
serviceable condition. 
This, the experts say, is because there 
has been minimal oxidation of the iron 
hull due to the high altitude. 

Plans to refurbish the Yavari are 
expected to cost around US$280,000. 
The project will restore the old 
Bollinder engine as a working model, 
install a new diesel engine, increase 
sleeping space and improve cooking 
facilities. 

Once back in operation, the Yavari 
will be available for charter by those 
wishing to sail the world’s highest 
navigable lake in Victorian style. 
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ROCK OF AGES 


EXPEDITIONS to Antarctica over the 
last 15 years have brought back more 
than 7,000 meteorites, 

The Antarctic offers especially good 
terrain for hunting meteorites. With 
no soil or vegetation to conceal them, 
meteorites show up well against the 
white ice and snow. Also, the move- 
ment of ice sheets works to concentrate 
meteorites in specific areas. 

Of the thousands of meteorites 
found in Antarctica, six, it is believed, 
are of lunar origin and perhaps one 
may be from Mars. Says Ursula 
Marvin, a geologist at the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Center for Astrophysics, 
"It has always been assumed that lunar 
material should fall to earth as a result 
of meteoric impacts." 

Analysis of the composition of six 
meteorites found in the Antarctic 
closely matches lunar samples brought 
back by Apollo Missions 15, 16 and 17. 

Scientists are also intrigued with a 
tiny meteorite found in 1979. They 
speculate it might have come from 
Mars, since they can find no other 
likely source in the solar system to 
account for its unique composition. 

Expeditions to the Antarctic to 
search for meteorites are now annual 
events. Expeditions are conducted 
during the six weeks of the Antarctic 
summer to take advantage of the 24 
hours of sunshine. 


AM I BLUE? 


IF BLUE FROGS are forced to live in 
large groups, deprived of the privacy 
and security of relatively small nest, 
they seldom lay eggs. Even if the fe- 
males do lay eggs under these condi- 
tions, the males won’t fertilize them. 
All this has made it difficult to 
breed blue frogs, according to Jack 
Cover, a herpetologist at the National 
Aquarium in Baltimore. Frogs prefer 
to live in pairs, and if they are to breed, 
they like it humid, sort of what you 
would expect the climate to be like in 
the rainy season. High humidity puts 
the frogs in a steamy state of mind and 
encourages them to multiply in their 


breeding huts which have been made 
out of the up-side-down bottoms of 
two-liter soda bottles. 

It took researchers more than five 
years to create the ideal setting for 
their blue poison arrow frogs. But, it 
paid off last year. Six newly metamor- 
phosed frogs are the result of the first 
blue frogs bred in the US. This success 
coincided with the hatching of 50 black 
and green frogs, 20 orange striped 
frogs and 21 yellow frogs. 


Poison arrow frogs were recently 
put on the “threatened list" at the 
Convention on the International Trade 


of Endangered Species. This organ- 
ization regulates the export and import 
of animals. The frogs limited habitat is 
being rapidly destroyed as rainforests 
are cleared for agriculture and 
ranching. Scientists are anxious to 
learn about the frogs’ breeding habits 
before their existence in the wild is 
further imperiled. 


WHO’S WHO 


IN A RACE to catalogue the rapidly 
disappearing species of the rainforest 
before they are destroyed, scientists 
and students from the United States, 
Bolivia and Peru are conducting a 
comprehensive inventory of thousands 
of unknown plants and animals in the 
rainforests of Peru and Bolivia. 

Led by Terry Irwin, Director of 
Entomology, Smithsonian Institute, 
more than 70 scientists and volunteers 
are collecting thousands of species in 
Peru’s Manu National Park, the Beni in 
Bolivia and taking a close look at one 
of the earth’s last biotic frontiers -- the 
unexplored jungle canopies hundreds 
of feet above the jungle floor. 

The inventory according to Doctor 
Irwin, is crucial not only for future 
studies, but for the formulation of 
future environmental policy. "We need 
an information base to demonstrate 
precisely what the earth stands to lose. 
If worldwide destruction continues at 
the present rate, one-fifth of all species 
on earth will disappear within the next 
10 to 30 years. Many of these species 
will vanish before we even know what 


they are, what other species depended 
on them for survival and how they may 
have helped man." 

Funded by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, UNESCO and USAID, the Biolat 
program includes biology students and 
faculty from Peruvian and Bolivian 
universities and provides training in the 
latest scientific techniques. 


MINE ENEMY 


MUCH OF South America’s rain 
forests are remnants of their once 
majestic diversity. Yet, within the vast 
Amazon Basin small pockets of virgin 
forest can still be found. One such gem 
is Peru’s Manu National Park on the 
eastern flank of the Andes. Compris- 
ing four million acres -- nearly the size 
of Connecticut, the park encompasses 
the entire watershed of the 200-mile 
Manu River from its headwaters 12,000 
feet up in the Andes down through the 
cloud forest where it meanders murkily 
with the Alta Madre de Dios River. 
Manu is considered by many, 
including the World Wildlife Fund, to 
be the most important jungle park in 
the world. With more than 1,000 
species of birds, and 10% of the world’s 
known species, Manu is home to the 
rare and beautiful macaw, 13 species of 
monkey, the huge tapir, snakes, turtles 
and the capybara -- the world’s largest 
rodent. More than 5,000 species of 
plants flourish in Manu and an 
estimated one million species of 
insects. Manu is habitat for some of 
the world’s most rare and endangered 
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. Sameuine, Low Humidity, Cool nights all year 
round. 


* Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. 

* Flights over the Nasca Lines. 

* Special programmes for children. 
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* Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. 

* Delicious cuisine serenaded by folklore bands. 

* Disco and Happy Hour. 

* Tours to wine cellars museum and the Paracas 
wildlife. 


Reservations: 
Av. Rivera Navarrete 889, Of. 798, San Isidro, Tel: 42- 


3090, 42-3091 (Lima), (034) 23-1031 (Ica), 1-800-327-3673 
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animals -- the giant otter, the black 
caiman, the jaguar aid more. 

But now Manu is threatened. Man 
is closing in, clearing more jungle, 
cutting more roads. Scientists and 
environmentalists are alarmed. Oil and 
gas companies are exploring along the 
park’s western borders. There is a 
scheme to connect the Manu River 
with northern flowing rivers and 
hundreds of colonists are pouring into 
the area each year, slashing and 
burning to open the land to cattle 
ranching and farming. 

But the most dangerous threat to 
Manu is a gold rush. Park officials are 
the first to admit that if gold is found 
within the Park, as it has been down 
river, there will be no way to stop a 
swarm of gold seekers. Says Luis 
Yallico, a former Manu superinten- 
dant, "If gold is found, it’s all over." 

At Colorado, a gold rush town just 
a day’s trip downriver from Manu, gold 


is being dredged along the river. It 
took just a few years to cut down a 
10,000-year-old forest and replace it 
with 30 to 40 wooden shanties with 
corrugated roofs and a jumble of bars 
and restaurants. 

Patrols of park boundaries have 
failed to keep colonizers from 
encroaching and with millions of 
unemployed, Manu is not a burning 
priority in Peru. As with other 
conservation projects, the lack of 
money is the biggest problem. 

David Ricalde, 27, is president of 
the Friends of Manu, a research and 
education group formed in 1985. 
“Education and awareness," he says, 
"are the only long-term solutions to 
save Peru’s jungles. If we don’t do 
something now, the jungles will not 
survive. There will be stands of trees, 
but they won’t have the diversity of 
life...our generation will be the last to 
see a rainforest." 
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with Amazon Camp Tourist Service 
“The Most Complete Travel Service on the Amazon” 
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~Membership Services- 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, educational organization with offices in Lima (Peru), Quito (Ecuador) and Denver, CO (USA). 
Regular Membership is $25/year and includes a subscription to the quarterly journal, "South American Explorer." Members dues/donations are U.S. 
tax-deductible. The Denver Office is located at 1510 York Street, Denver, CO (Postal Address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218); Tel: (303) 320-0388. 
Office hours are 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) weekdays, though staff often can be reached here earlier, later and on weekends. The Lima 
Clubhouse is located at Ay, Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima, Peru (Postal Address: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru); Tel: 31-44-80. The new Quito Clubhouse is 
located at Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito (Postal Address: Apartado 21-431, Quito, Ecuador); Tel: 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m 
weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES The South American Explorers Club was founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the following purposes: 
* To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration as well as field sports. 

* To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

* To promote programs of an educational, scientific and cultural nature. 

* To further information exchange among scientists/travelers with the purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. 
* To make available information on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, and scientists. ? 
* To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
* To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


MEMBER SERVICES Membership privileges are good for one calendar year. 
Members get 4 magazines -- South American Explorer. (Renewal notices with last issue.) 
The staff helps members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail or in person 
Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, etc. 
The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to projects. Donors receive a tax-deduction. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 
6. A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 
Trip Reports: Detailed reports written by members — the most up-to-date info available on South America, for the cost of photocopying. 
Library: A wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 
Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps available for reference. 
People: Networking of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants and travel companions. 
Files: newspaper, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. 
7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and calls, help with hotel and plane reservations, etc,, 
8. The Club is a meeting place for members; the Lima and Quito Clubhouses are a home away from home. 
A complete listing of membership services is available on request. 


TRIP & EXPEDITION PLANNING 

Members can call upon the Club for personalized help and information by phone, mail, or in person. Members should advise us: when they plan to 
travel; how long; budget; interests; number in party, amount of comfort desired; desired transportation; important objectives, etc. The more specific the 
questions, the better the answers, The best way to get on an expedition is to organize your own. Our staff will provide suggestions, logistical 
information, research and assist in locating companions. 


TRIP REPORTS 

Trip Reports, written by members for members, are among the Club’s many resources. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic — scaling Aconcagua, rafting the Pongo de Mainique, Lake Titicaca, rafting, butterfly collecting, jungle hut 
building, Galapagos, carnival in Salvador and Rio, the Darien Gap, teaching English, Spanish schools, the Inca Trail, how not to get robbed, 
expeditions into Vilcabamba, Torres del Paine, etc. Trip Reports are available to members at all offices. For a complete listing, send three dollars to 
the Denver office. Or, to order reports without a listing, let us know what you need. Be as specific as possible about interests, budget, time available, 
etc. and we will sort out appropriate reports. There is a charge of twenty cents per page for photocopying plus postage. 
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Ceol Menten. : = Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 
Contributing Membership $ 50 is AtaiGonet PEA 

Supporting Membership $100 $ 8.00 Canada exico , 

Life Membership $500 $12.00 Europe & South America f ! 
Afterlife Membership $5,000 5.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 
the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. See above for partial description of membership privileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascardn or 

Land cf the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. : 

Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 

of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. ; 

Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American 

Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. , eee . 

Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 

One Year $15 Two Years $25 (Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 


pee eee nee eee =---+------ ORDER FORM----------: 


Visa & Mastercard Customers -- Call 


1-800-274-0568 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 


$5.00 & under.... $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00.... $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00 .... $3.50 

$25.01 to $50.00... . $4.25 

$50.01 to $75.00... . $5.00 

$75.01 to $100.00 .. . . $5.75 

Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 
Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Blue 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada, add $5. Next Day Air (Continental 
US. only), add US$12. 


Orders phoned in by 2 p.m. Mountain Time will 
be shipped the same day. 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
ee Membership fees and donations 


are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders: 

If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with 
your order, and we will write back to you 
advising you of the postage charges. 


To help us serve you better, please let us know 
what items you would like us to carry. All 
comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- 
nation; $10 minimum. 


The Fine Art| 

of Gift Giving 

To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: 


Item Numbers: 
Lucky Person: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


Quantity Item # Item Name Price 


(Use Additional Sheet if Necessary) > Membership $ 


Subtotal $ 
Tax* (Colorado Residents) § 


For orders only: 


1-800-274-0568 Postage & Handling $ 
TOTAL US.$ 


[ ] Check if Renewing | oe * Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 3% Colorado Residents outside Denver ° 
[ ] Check ifa New Member or Subscriber —_ 7.2% Denver Residents 


VISA/MASTERCARD (For Orders of $20 or more): 


Number 


Expiration Date Signature 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (Only if different from "Ordered By" above) 


Name: 
Address: 


City/State/Zip: 


Profession 
Special Skills/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 
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Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 : 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
P. O. BOX 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 
FORWARDING POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
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Now you can have your own beautiful 
cotton shawl handwoven by the Indians of 
highland Ecuador using the intricate pre- 
Columbian technique known as ikat in 
which the strung warp is bound with hemp 
and dyed before the cloth is woven. The 
result -- a subtle and attractive striped 
effect which will make you the envy of your 
set. These soft and flowing shawls are the 
height of fashion and can be worn over the © 
shoulders in the traditional way, looped 
around the waist as belt, draped loosely 
over the head as a scarf, or slung jauntily 
around the loins as fetching and seductive 
wrap-around skirts. Long macramé fringes 
and vibrant colors make these shawls the 
ideal gift. 


Colors: Indigo with White 
White with Black 
Solid Bright Multicolor Stripes 
(mixed with ikat) 
Blue with Turqoise & Pink 


Dimensions: 24 Inches Wide X 50 Inches Long 
(80 Inches with Fringes) 


Price: $25.00 Members 
$30.00 Non-Members 
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